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BY NETTIE VERNON. 

Silently she sleeps in that wide, desolate old 
churchyard, my loving pupil, dear little Anna. 
’TiB just one week to-day, since they made her 
little grave, and bore her pnst the little brown 
school-house, where for three short weeks, she 
had answered each morning, as I called her 
name, and assigned her tasks .‘or the coming 
day. 

By and by, there came a morn when Anna's 
scat was vacant, and no gentle brown eyes looked' 
earnestly into mine, from above her desk; but, a 
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tiny bouquet of lovely wild flowers lay upon 
iny table, and her brother said “it was Anna’s 
gift to her teacher, but she was sick and could 
not come to her class that day.” The next day 
and the next passed away, and then they told 
me she would die! 

And when that night I stood within her 
darkened room, and saw the faint smile with 
which she greeted me, and held her little 
fevered hand, my own heart echoed the sad 
words— she will die! And, when within my 
own room, I prayed the great Father to spare 1 
the tender opening bud yet a little longer, if it 
could accord with His own wise plans, that] 
those doting but now agonized parents might' 
watch its daily unfolding and expansion—ay,, 
even its perfect bloom. j 

But the little heart soon ceased its beating, < 
and Anna, ray little pupil, was at rest! Ay, j 
at rest; not within that dreary churchyard, < 
where the shadows lengthen, and then grow \ 
dim each morn and night— not beside that/ 
aged pilgrim, who, with hands meekly folded c 
o’er a pulseless breast, heeds not the echoj; 
from the rattling sands of that tiny new-made < 
grave by his side; not there can I believe that< 
Anna rests. But, in that upper school, where< 
God himself shall be her more faithful teacher, ^ 
do I hope one day to meet my little pupil, S 
transplanted wisely from my imperfect care, to^ 
an eternal clime. 5 

To-morrow, from my window, I shall look£ 
away a little distance beyond a babbling brook, ^ 
and across a grassy plain, and see that strong •, 
hands have planted a marble slab, to tell us^ 

'where lies s 

Akxa; j 

Aged Eight Years, c, 
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ccmber, vrbite, and patlid, and death-stricken, shall 
fall upon thee, it shall be said, thy life, like thitf 
year, was good and beautiful—that it comforted 
and gladdened human hearts, and that this work 
was to lire, not for thyself, but for others—to make 
them happier, truer, bitter, day by day, hour by 
hour, as thou findest opportunity, blessing others 
with kindly act and counsel, being tender, loving, 
forgiving, knowing that u to fear God and keep 
His commandments, is the whole duty of man.” 

And so, Hit peace shall be round about thee, and 
His face shine upon thee through tbo spring, and 
summer, and autumn of thy life, and His angels 
shall have charge concerning thee, when it is with 
thee. also, as it is now with the vear— December. 

V. F. T. 


DECEMBER. 

Our pen spelts the name once more which consigns 
this year of our Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
to darkness and to death. Tho flush of her youth, 
the glory and strength of her prime, the stateliness 
of her old ago, aro all passed away; tho- voice of 
her music is brought low ; her limbs are chilled 
and stiffening; tho hands, so full of bounty—hands 
which never failed nor grew weary, heaping and 
■ pressing down to overflowing all the treasuries of 
the land, have fallen pallid and lifeless by her side, 
and tho beautiful year—tho tender, gracious, loving 
year, has done her work, and must go forth to die. 

It is an old story. Six thousand Decembers have 
risen up, and read the burial service of the year to 
human hearts, since tho morning stars sang over 
tbo earth her birth-song of joy; and yet, as the 
spring, and the summer, and tho autumn, were not 
old to our eyes because of those which had gone 
before—as they were just as new, and marvellous, 
and beautiful, as if wo beheld them for the first 
time, so our hearts behold tho faco of this December 
with as mournful eyes—so wo listen as breathlessly 
to her last words, as though it was the first time 
our eyes had seen her, or our cars hearkened to her 
voice. And to this year, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, this old, tottering, dying year, we do all 
owe loyalty, and rcvercnco, and gratitude; and, as 
courtiers gather around the death-bed of their sov¬ 
ereign, and recount the glory, and honor, and virtue 
of bis reign with bowed heads and broken voices, 
to should wo render our last homage and fealty 
around tho death-bod of the year— December. 

Thus it is all told in three small syllables, and 
the noble yoar has finished the work appointed her 
of God ! Ob, reader, be glad and grateful to Him 
this month of thy life; let thy heart bo humble and 
faithful, and inspired with new purpose to have thy 
life praise and honor Him; so that when its De- 
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DO YOU THINK IT FAIR. I 

Dr. Dio Lewis, in the October number of hia 
“ New Gymnastics/' gives the following pretty 
'marked case of inequality in marriage. Hut, why 
will young men continue to select the tncro orna¬ 
mental in women, and puss by the useful ? 

“I know a young man, a noble fellow, who 
prosecutes a successful manufacturing business. 
Although possessed of an abundant competence, he 
devotes himself with untiring assiduity to the 
interests of hia factory ten hours every day. His 
eyes and hands are everywhere. 

‘• Half a year ago, ho niurricd a beautiful, accom¬ 
plished girl, who is said to speak four of the 
languages of southern Europe, (where she has 
resided several years,) with the tlueucy of natives, 
while sho touches the keys with inGnite grace and 
skill. 

“Four months ago, they began housekeeping; a 
week since, they gave it up in utter disgust. 

4 * The three servants figured conspicuously in all 
their grids. 

“Tho coffee was always execrable, the steak a 
shame, the cruet stand and spoons not fit to be 
seen, and the whole house in confusion, and covered 
with dirt. 

“ The husband bore it as long as pride and pa¬ 
tience could endure, and then, sacrificing every thing 
at auction, returned to boarding, resolved never to 
suffer the miseries of housekeeping again. 

" I was never more indignaut than when I heard 
of if. If that beautiful bride bad learned one less 
language, and devoted the year to learniug tho 
mysteries of housekeeping, she could have made 
my friend’s House a real paradise. Iguoraut- of 
everything, she could but weep and despair. 

“ Supposo her husband’s management of his 
business, had been like her management of that 
which belonged to her, what would become of 
them ? 

“ I don’t think the match a fair one. On one 
side it was a cheat. A young lady of ilie same 
merely ornamental cluss, in discussiug tho case, 
exclaimed, * she did not agree in tho marriage con¬ 
tract to play tho part of a household drudge!' 

“I replied, ‘Did the husband agree to play the 
part of a factory dftidge V But, docs not tho rela¬ 
tion imply mutual obligations, whicu this wifo has 
utterly failed to meet ?” 
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MRS. BROWNING. 

Among tho mournful tidings which the summer-; 
wo have just buried brought us, was the death of; 
this gifted woman. Wo write the name of Eliza- ; 
beth Barrett Browning reverentially, for it is one; 
whom all her sex should delight to honor. We' 
have not yet realized the awful truth that this most; 
wonderful woman of all tho ages, is dead!—that' 
that harp is silent forever which swelled into such < 
mighty surges of song—which thrilled and melted ', 
the hearts that listened, as tho harp of no woman. 
has ever done sinco the first poetess warbled her] 
first sweet strains, away off in tho gray dawn of the < 
world’s history. \ 

Wo are not so great hero worshippers ns we used 
to bo. Every year, some idols drop from their 
pedestals in tho old Pantheon where wc used to go 
up to worship; but, for this woman, whose eyes 
closed themselves just as the fair Italian morning 
had laid in tho east the first foundations of tho new 
day, we bring the myrrh and frankincense of our 
hearts, and wo do reverent homage at tho great 
white temple of her genius. Mrs. Browning has 
left to us the richest legacy that any woman has 
ever dono, and wo rejoice grcntly that the geniua of 
earth’s greatest poetess was consecrated by a living 
faith in the Son of God, and that her daily life was 
like tho sweet lyrics that fell from her impassioned 
harp. 

No ordinary cup of sorrow had been lifted to tho 
lips of this woman. She bad passed several years 
in the silonco of her sick chamber, and, in her own 
language, to a friend of the writer, “ her walk from 
her bed to her chair, wns often more laborious, 
than a journey from one country to another was to 
other people/* 

One’s heart rejoices in reading the brief bio¬ 
graphical sketches of Mrs. Browning, which the 
papers have brought us, to perceive tho new light 
which suddenly irradiated her life, and to know 
that her last years were crowned with all which 
could satisfy tho heart of woman. 

We wish everybody would read Mrs. Browning. 


American Periodicals 

Wc thank God that He so blessed this nineteenth 
century as to open a fountain of such rnrwhing 
sweetness os this woman’s puems, among the du*tj 
highways of our age, and that lie gave to her 
woman’s heart such sympathetic comprehension 
and insight of womanhood, and that she threw orer 
all its needs, and sorrows, and aspirations, th« 
white, flowing robe of her genius. 

That we can wish “she hud sometimes carried 
her pen more carefully,” none will deny—that the 
great swell of her songs seemed sometimes to shake 
and jar the strings of tho harp those fragile finger? 
ruled, we admit; but, what immortal strains rose 
from that harp!—wliat melodies, reminding as of 
the melodics of the angels, with whom sing? sweeter 
now, she who sang so sweet on earth—Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

It seems to us meet that sho should die just it 
dawning—that tho beams of the mortal day and 
tho immortal one should meet together at tbit 
death-bed, of which tio earthly sun had erer looked 
upon the like, and that her spirit, bidding adieu to 
the one, should follow whithersoever the other led. 
And, of him, thnt poet-husband, whose laurels we 
wreathed green with his dead wife’s, and whom we, 
standing afar off from tho shadow of bis grief, bless, 
because his love and tenderness so enriched and 
overflowed tho lifo of that woman, to whom evert 
. other woman owes so deep a debt—of him, and of 
liis, we can only use’her own words, closing a Inic 
: whoso exquisite beauty bus ewbalmad it io many’ 
: hearts 

[ -“And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 

j t That this low breath has gono from me: 

> - round my bier ye come to weep, 

most loving of yc all, 

> '• fiayTffot a tear must o’er her full, 

5 He givetli his beloved sleep.” 

T. F. T. 
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JPtrfs. Jjnmminjff. 

BY SUSANNA V. AMIIIICII. 

I was impressed the other day with tho beauty ofi 
an idea, embodied in tho sweet language of poesy,J 
by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, that immortal< 
poetess, tho news of whoso death has struck a! 
sudden chill to many a loving heart, and caused' 
many a chord, congenial with those which stirred! 
the life-pulso in her breast, to vibrato with emotions 
of painful regrot. \ 

It was written on receiving intelligence of thoc 
death of a little child whom she luid never seen,* 
but who was, nevertheless, dear to her mother-c 
heart, as tho treasure of ono whom she fondly loved, < 
and because she know kernel/ tho precious ness of tho < 
tie which unites parents to these little portions of J 
their own being. < 

Referring to tho spirit of resignation with which \ 
their trial was received, sho says, “God lent him' 
and takes him, you sigh; but she, kernel/ contra-\ 
dicta this assertion, urging that “God given what < 
Ho gives, and she denies that wbat Ho gives He; 
over takes back again," proving her assertion from < 
tho act of Jesus, who entered tho temple at Joru-! 
salom, and with “a whip of small cords,” “drove' 
out the money-lenders, and them that bought and! 
•old therein." < 

She assorts that when the child is given to the! 
mother’s emhraco, and the first emotions of love < 
awakened in her breast by its innocenco and feeble-< 
ness, it is hern /or ever; if ho removes it awhile! 
from her earthly sight, it is but to clotho it with 
fairer beauty, to improve it with eomo added 
charms, or to keep it till somo moro fitting day in 
tho future, as tlio mother lays up tho toy which is 
too costly and beautiful for every day use, in the 
highest drawer of her bureau, or on tho topmost! 
shelf of her closet, until tho day is moro quiet, or 
tho children nro older, or moro capable of appre¬ 
ciating its beauty or value. 

And those, who, as sho most beautifully and 
poetically expresses it, “possess a sweet piece of 
tho Heaven which men strive for," sho exhorts 
“ to bo more earnest than others are," to proceed 
with greater haste, to press on while others cease. 
Taking cuurago from tho thought that as tboy 
“know how ono day angel smiles there," they may 
judge from that blessed knowledge, of the beauty 
and glory of tho immortal scene, and bo more 
easily drawn thither, far above tbo storm and des¬ 
pair of earth. 

Is not this a beautiful idea, more consistent with 
tho benevolence of our Heavenly Father, than the 
often-oxpressed notion, that lie has but taken 


away, in the dentil of our frionds or our children, 
that which lie lent us awhile, and which was still 
His own ? 

But the sweet poetess, whoso songs have stirred 
tho hearts of so ninny with deep delight, whose 
loving, truthful, and almost, it would seem, inspired 
words, have been like a fountain of puro water to 
many a weary soul, in which it might bathe and 
find refreshment and healing, lias gone where she 
can read tho pages which Infinite Wisdom has 
veiled from earthly sight. 

To her eyes, are open now tho mysteries of the eter¬ 
nal future, and in tho mansions of tho upper horoe- 
stend, slio 1ms met those whom God led thither before 
her, those whom sho cherished with all her exquisite 
and undying tenderness hero on tho earth-shore, 
and those, too, who in their years of earthly trial, 
have found comfort and rest ill tho gifts which she 
hns bestowed so lavishly from her heart-treasury. 

Yet, although her foot aro treading tho green 
pastures of tho upper shore, and her voice, so long 
uttuned to soiig3 of melodious sweetness, is now 
learning tho notes of tho Heavenly choir, her earth- 
mission is not yet ended. Still, along tho banks of 
the blue rivers, through tho aisles of vast forest 
cathedrals, and in tho darkened chambers of sorrow 
and sufiering, her blessed words of comfort and 
healing shall float like a strain of angel music, and 
many a heart whoso wounds have been so/tened and 
bound up, as it were, with ointment and balm 
thereby, shall hope to greet her in tho mansions of 
tho upper Home, as they cherish tenderly in their 
inmost hearts, the sacred memory of her name. 

[It will bo seen by thoso who havo read the 
opening artiolo in this number of Homo Magaiine, 
that our views do not Imrinonize in all things with 
thoso of our correspondent touching recognitions 
and affinities in tho next lifo. Our views will be 
’ harder to accept than hers, wo know; but think of 
them, calmly, ye who aro in sorrow, and take this 
' to heart ns truth, that however it may be os to your 
future, with reference to thoso who havo gono 
! before, if your lives ho puro and self-donying, a 
fulness of blessing will surely coino. Ed.] 
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$tg (fogitations. 

No. VII.—Tiik End. 

DY 8An.\ A. WENTZ. 

I found a letter for mo at the post office; it 
was from Alice, as I saw by the handwriting. 
The hasty fever of apprehension and pain flew 
over me, as I looked nt the envelope several 
times on my way home ; she might be ill again, 
and dying for want of help. “Well, why 
tremble and contend?*’ I asked, “if it be so, 
the bitterness is set down in her book of life 
and mine ; there is nothing to do hut go up to 
jit, through it, and to pass by it; all 1 have 
>to think of now is to live through the next 
)hour, and all the other coming hours are 
■ God’s, until they are reached.” I hurried to 
5 my room, and opened the letter; it was not 
<Jwhat I expected, and ran as follows:— 

> “You will bo surprised to get n letter from 
J>me so soon again, dear Aunt Dora, but oh! 1 
4m inundated by a thousand contending feel¬ 
ings, and I can’t make my way in and out of 
^tkem, and see liow they incline, and which 
, 5 should prevail, unless 1 write them out to you, 
5 dear mother-confessor. I have received an 
c offer of marriage from a respeotable and 

> wealthy man of forty-five; lie was my physician 
>when I was so ill; ho has four daughters 
^ranging from twelve to twenty years; they are 
^all at home. I am twenty-four—I have two 
^children! There is a story of facts. Now 1 
Swill give a history of feelings, and when you 
thread it, say to me * marry him,’ or ‘do not 
^marryliiml’ and I will do what you say, as 
^unquestioningly as if my heart were as keart- 
Sless as this stray curl that ha9 fallen over my 
r oheek. I do not love him ; he doos not suit 
S me as a husband ; I esteem him cordially, and 
\ am grateful to him ; were he my father or my 
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ancle, 1 should delight to bring him his slip--week, I have caught myself asking n hundred 
pers, his newspapers, or to make him n cup of; times, ‘dear Frank, must I, shall 1 marry Dr. 
coffee; in short, it would make me serene to'Burke? would it bo wrong or right ?’ 
uiuke him comfortable. 1 have told him that I * “After this questioning one day, the in- 
have not a single feeling towards him which a ward tide flowed in this wise: ‘the goal is 
wife should have; like all widowers, he does,'never reached below; nil effort should drift 
not mind, if 1 will only have him; he is suretowards * making life sweet and clean, in my 
that affection will come into the back door of' own breast, and in the hearts of others. Dr. 
the matrimonial temple in due time. I write Burke has offered me the key to the best 
sarcastically, as I feel at times; I am balancing chambers of his life; I seem useless to all the 
whether to be his wife or not; I, who once so‘rest of the world; shall I enter into his rao- 
scomed these common-place marriages—I, ; lives, and strive to illuminate the paths that 
who so pitied the weak woman who married.tend to the eternal shore?’ But, Aunt Dora, 
fora home—I, who have been the priestess of ft t the end of these communings, such a sense 
a worshipping heart—I, who have walked i of sacrifice is poured through me, that 1 fling 
through the days as an empress, smiling to \ m3’self on my kneeB in prayer, and ask for the 
reach the love-gilded throne—I, who have < light that never comes. Then in a little while 
been a slave to love—a very, very slave 1 Ah! J the prosaic and practical element steps in, and 
bere it is that another view comes to me, with ' I say, * whnt a silly, sentimental mortal I am! I 
a strain of pathos; aloft the bells ring out a have got to live until I ascend! Here is an imli- 
uew refrain, and chime the past into the dis- ‘ vidual who would be enchanted to take me into 
tance; they tell me that I have drained m y «his house, and to give me everything 1 need ; he 
last drop of pure and perfect happiness on ! says he worships the ground I walk on, and 
earth; they tell me that l was selfish in iny .desires only to make the happiness of my life his 
Jays of love, arid that henceforth no Eden-life ! study; he Is an excellent, reliable man, and the 
awaits me, but work and steadfast endeavor; ‘ionly pay he asks ib a gentle voice and plensant 
not a flower will grow spontaneously, until I,|smile, and meals ready at the proper hour. He 
cast into the hack-ground my special plea for >don’t say this exactly, but that is what he ex- 
h:q>piness, and make the happiness of others ^pects. Haven’t I got the voice, the smile, and the 
first. O, help Inc here, Aunt Dora! Some- dinner qualifications?* As 1 was thus medi- 
limcs I think I ought to come and live with..gating, Dr. Burke’s eldest daughter, Mary, 
you, and then when I think of Esther, and of -came in, as she often does; she is a candid, 
die self-denial you must practice in every way j whole-souled girl. Upon the impulse of the 
10 begin housekeeping on limited means, I feel J moment I said, * Mary, your father has asked 
•sure that l’rovidcnce lias sent Dr. Burke to me to be his wife-! Would it make you un- 
«ako charge of me; oh! 1 have grown so ' happy to have a step-mother enter the family ?* 
cowardly, and so afraid of the world ; if I were > “She blushed deeply, and without a word, 
with you, I should work for my living, and ^went to the table and buried her face in her 
dour aunt, the buoyant girl you parted from, >hands. I saw that she did not weep, she was 
lias grown so weak and frail; I tremble at the :only studying. In about fifteen minutes she 
very tliought of labor and self-exertion. Should J came to me, knelt down by my side, and taking 
l die an early death, what would become of my ] m y hand said, ‘you have disarmed me by this 
children? Dr. Burke seems greatly attached to ^appeal. I will be candid, and don’t feci hurt 
them, and he told me yesterday that when I was j at anything I say. How I loved my mother! 
not expected to recover, his second daughter 'how I have dreaded to see her place filled! 
besought him to promise that she should havc^ou aro too young for my father—too—too’— 
my Freddie for her own; the young girls kepUshc stammered, and then after a ptiusc went 
the little ones for three weeks; they do not^on, firmly, ‘but I see that father will marry! 
know their father’s wishes respecting me. My^I trust you! I love you in yourself, better 
dreams of love are over; I think I could not-than as my father’s wife. But, here is my 
love again were I to live a thousand years, and -hand given in good faith; I will never stand 
I do not want to, for my whole life is baptized 5 in the way of my father’s choice ; should you 
with thoughts of my husband. I am never 5accept him, I will teach my sisters to look upon 
*ad or weary, that I do not look up and say, >you as their friend.* 

* 0 , Frank, how yon would, pity me could you 5 “ I laid my hand on her soft, brown hair, 

*ee me!* I never rise in the morning, but’and kissed her silently; she looked up and 
that I feci his smile upon mo; for the last; saw my tremulous lips; once more sho buried 
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her face in lier hands in thought, then she 
fixed her hazel eyes upon me, with a sort of 
resoluto kindness, and said, *1 am ongaged to 
bo married; I shall leave homo in the spring!’ 
* * * # * 
"Midnight. It is many hours since I wrote 
the swaying thoughts above recorded. * I havo 
just looked out at the silent stars, and at the 
two faces of my sleeping children. I have just 
looked up into the pitying faco of my Saviour, 
and have prayed, ‘Let mo touch with innocent 
foot the lifo-path before met Let my con¬ 
science be clear, and let my hands bo pure!’ 
And then when I arose from my knees, and sat 
by the open window, these words came to me, 
‘Ho that doeth my commandments, ho it is 
that lovoth me.’ It was strange how I applied 
those words, and how they seemed to remove 
a difficulty that had haunted mb so painfully. 
I do not love Dr. Burke as I loved my husband, 
but there came to my perception a less Belfish, 
though far less delightful love—such a holy 
love as must bo linked to prayer and endeavor 
for its very existence; such a love as should 
command obedience over my impulses, and nt 
every turn should say to me, ‘Strive only to, 
beautify his nature, that ho may enter heaven 
with a purer adorning for having chosen Alice! 
Gray as a helpmeet !* A smile of light went rip- 1 
pling over mo as I thought thus, and there was! 
less humiliation in viewing the weak side of my 
nature ; Dr. Burke at least would uot crush it,, 
and it is just such womon as I, who can do] 
most for the stalwort, combative spirits that 
strike at error right and left; a woman of 
stronger calibre, who does not ‘take hold of 
things with mittens on,’ as I do, would not! 
round off thorough edges of his virtues. In¬ 
deed, when I shut- the gate upon cortnin 
courts, I feel as if a fresh life awaited me, and 
demanded from me the daily exercise of highest 
motives. If you could have a telescopic view ! 
of my mental, moral, and affectional perform¬ 
ance, you would see me running to Dr. Burke, 
and away from him, at all hours of the day. 
Now, dearest aunt, I have tried to give a cor¬ 
rect picture of my interior; you will see that I 
am in just such a condition as to go east or 
west, according as one I trust shall say. What 
is your judgment? I will shut my eyes and 
follow it! You know mo well enough to bo 
assured that I shall never turn back, as did Lot’s 
wife, after the path is chosen. You are oldor 
than I, you have seen and observed more, and 
you know me as thoroughly as I know myself; 

I have sometimes thought you know mo better. 
I hardly, think it is wrong to appeal to you as 


have dono; tliero is always something that 
-must turn one in 'a certain direction, when 
>two putha appear. Should any unforeseen cir- 
^cumstunce placo matters in a new aspect, all 
>would bo changed, of course, and my own 
^judgment would direct mo as to the course to 
3 be pursued; but until then, decide for me! 

> “Alice Guay.” 

) 

> 

i I read the letter over three times, and then 
Jwrote a few words, which were these, “My 
>dear, I think you had bettor marry Dr. Burke.” 

> I sent the letter to the office by Timothy, 
'and then sat down sadly by my window, sav¬ 
ing to myself, when I was eighteen, I should 
’have said, “Alico, dio rather than mam 
(hint.” 

J “ Ilavo I grown cool and calculating with 
• years,” I asked myself, “or have I a more 

> correct view of lifo? Supreme wedded lore 
'ranks higher in my estimation than any other 
.earthly good. Docs my advice to Alice con¬ 
vict with this idea?” I searohed through the 
rapid reasoning which hud scarcely occupied 
,ten minutes, ere the answer to Alico had been 
written; in fact tliero had been no reasoning 
about it, but the tonguo of my spirit ran in 
this way, as I had looked upon her written 
words. 

“ She is balancing in her mind whether to 
marry him or not; when a woman gets past the 
point of unconditional objection, tho victory i* 
won, and every day brings a new reason to her 
for acceptance, especially if sho have no father, 
or brother, or undo to lean upon; and no 
friend to oppose her. When sho can have him 
nt any moment, she docs not roalizo how lost 
she would fed, Avero this newly-presented 
prop struck away from her. Out of forty-six 
marriages that were for lovo among my friends, 
but three havo proved entirely congenial and 
joyful. Alice’s marriage was one of these 
happy ones; wore sho to Avail a dozen years, 
it is not probable she would bo so fortunate a 
second time. Sho is pretty, attractive, and 
sympathetic, and would bo sure to marry 
again, for sho could not live a great while 
Avithout lovers; she might never again find so 
upright and strong-willed a man at her feet. 
(She had previously writton mo several anec¬ 
dotes of him.) lie has not only wealth, but 
such business qualifications as Avould make 
her at oaso Avero he to loso it; ho is a cheerful 
man, who would novel* drain away tho vitality 
of her dolicato nature by leaning too heavily 
upon her; hence she would soon regain her 
old buoyancy, and under his loving eyes a 
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tender nml grateful utTectlon would develop, ■> “ Take me to your room, wont you. Aunt 

which would niako her like a flower in his 5 Dora, I want to get my bonnet off!” said Alice, 
house, diffusing beauty and frugrunco. She > a little Inter, after Kstlier had been in. 
would bo to his daughters an elder sister, an > 11 My dear, wont it be best to return to the 

entertaining companion, and a sacrificing ^ hotel to tea?” asked her husband, 

friend. Two lives lie before her; the happiest > Esther and I protested, nnd as Timothy enmo 
and most useful ono is to bo found at l)r.) in at this moment, Alice carried the dny. 

Iturkc's sido. She will have him, there is no > “How do you like him!” was her eager 
question of it, nnd the few words 1 have> question, as we sat down. 

written will bring her out of any lingering^ “Very much. Frank was not his superior!” 
doubts, and set all tlio faculties of her mind at) She opened both eyes, and I went on, “ He 
work upon the bright sido of the picture ; alio $ did not suit you at first, because he is not ro- 
will accept her lot with a feeling that it is right ; mnntio and imaginative; he is less poetical 
and best, and the arrow of anxiety will be > than Frank, but lie has more bruin; he has 

extracted.” jsomc of the qualities that you most lack.*’ 

Two months passed away, during which ^ 4 *^c-es!”she slowly answaved ; alter pull- 
time I received cheerful letters from my ing otf her gloves, she added, “ he will be just 
darling. One day I was sweeping the last>ti 1Q one advise me, wont lie? It is very 
step of the back porch, when I heard in thes pleasant to be loved, after all; I had no idea 
hall behind me a low, rippling, joyous laugh, filial ho was actually in love with me, in the 
cimuectcd with the flutter of garments, ami the ; real Simon Pure way, you know, until we were 
running of light feet. I threw down my broom, c engaged; then I saw that the fear of a refusal 
mnl hurried up the steps, where I received t lmd made him curt in liia expressions, and had 
Alice, the bride, in my arms; she buried her ;• repressed liis act ions. He has told me since, 
face on my shoulder, and clasped ino to here that he was ashamed to let me know my power 
heart with an outbreak of passionate weeping. '.over him. Now, Aunt Dura, I am going to 
After crying just as tempestuously myself. Is tell you the theory I shall practice upon; I 
lifted her head, and saw on her lips the ?. shall give up everything but principle to keep 
lovely, tender, arch smile with which she had; him in love with me; I might better sacrifice 
in old times been wont to wind up a crying , a prejudice or a pet wish, than a shade of his 
spell that proceeded from agitation rather than ^regard. I wont seem bound up or engrossed 
grief. She perused my face with an inox-> with my children, when he desires my ntten- 
pressibly thoughtful look,—a sweet look that<tion or society. 0, I love them sol”' she 
had been born of her own experiences, then ^clasped her hands with quick-coming tears, 
she said softly, “ I am so grateful that you S “ I know I love them selfishly, but it would 
still live in the same world that I do!” At j. only make him less attracted to them, if I 
this moment Dr. Ilurkc came in the front door; £ seemed to place them between himself and mo. 
he had been settling with a refractory coach- $ And then I will try never to stand in the way 
man. “Como!” said Alice, leading me to hereof his children; they shall not feel that I come 
husband, and introducing mo. I conducted ✓ between them and their father’s love, if I can 
them into the parlor, and was not aware how ^ help it. I shall give up my whole soul to the 
steadily I was looking into the sagacious, c beautiful task of making his house a palace of 
strong face of Dr. Burke, until Alice guyly^love—’love that is unselfish must be worked 
asked, 5 f° r * ftm * I expect to be grieved, occasionally, 

“Will lie do, Aunt Dora?” ^before wc all understand each other.” 

Dr. Burke turned a quick, keen glance upon ) “ You will succeed in the end !” I said, “ and 

me, and held it there until I said, “I should < perhaps in the beginning.” 
think you might like him very well!” “I think so. Hope overflows my heart as 

A peculiar smile passed over his lip, and he c health returns, nnd my terrible pecuniary 
bowed slightly, as if the affair was now settled. $ anxieties arc removed. You suflfer in this 
I had observed in Alice’s tone n tingo of con-> way !” 

fideneo and pride that assured me she had not^ “No, dear! Next month I shall occupy a 
regretted the stop taken. I was also pleased >position as matron, in a charitable institution.” 
to see that she was ono to fascinate a man like L A few months after this, Alice, who had ro- 
Dr. Burke, with hor tender, frolicsome nature; 5 turned to her home, wrote, “My heart and 
and it is more important to happiness that the; eyes are filled with happy tears to-night; the 
man be fascinated than the woman. > kisses of my step-daughters arc yet. warm ou 
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my lips ; they have left mo now. I have been 
telling them a long, true story, that moved 
their purest sympathies, and their eyes have 
looked into mine with such tenderness as 1 
have prayed to see in them. My husband 
came in, and after the girls left us, he kissed 
my forehead and said, “ You have come into 
this house like a smile from heaven!” 
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gothinjg but Stloneg * 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

( Concluded .) 

Having precipitated a quarrel with Adam, it 
vas no part of his step-mother's programme to 
let the fires of antngonism go out for lack of 
fuel. Oil and faggot were always at hand, and 
furnished without stint, so that, they were 
perpetually in a blaze. It ended as the step¬ 
mother desired. Adam left the house in n 
passion, vowing not to cross the threshold 
again, and took lodgings at one of the hotels. 
This occurred in a week after the brief inter- 
dew mentioned as having tuken place between 
A(lam and Doctor Holland. In order to make 
ibis separation complete, Mrs. Guy gathered 
everything belonging to the young man— 
clothing, books and other articles—and sent 
them to his address at the hotel, accompanied 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
l-'tl. by T. S. Arthur A Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
I'iMrict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


by a note couched in language that left him in 
no doubt of her purpose to hold him forever at 
a distance. lie had turned from the door of 
his father’s house, and now it was closed 
against him. He was out in the world alone, 
friendless and almost powerless. As lie sat, 
in the small room at the hotel—so mean and 
poor compared with the one lie left—sat there 
on the first night of his voluntary exile, and 
looked into the dark, mysterious future, his 
heart shivered,—his spirit grew faint and fear¬ 
ful. Ife realized more consciously than ever, 
that Ins step-mother was too strong and subtle 
for him,—that in her hands, he was weak as 
an infant. 

As Adam sat thus, alone, looking with dis¬ 
may at the prospect before him, Mr. Larobe 
and his step-mother were in close conference. 

“You say,” remarked Mrs. Guy, “that he 
has never called on you to ask the exact direc¬ 
tion of the Asylum.’* 

| “ I have not seen him,” answered the law¬ 

yer. 

i “Just as I supposed it would be. Not a 
'spark of filial love burns in one of tlieir souls. 

I never saw such a heartless brood. If they” 
had their father’s money, he might be at the 
bottom of the ocean for all they cared.” 

“You think that Adam will not, return 
here ?” said Mr. Larobe. 

“ He can’t return.” Mrs. Guy’s voice was 
soft and low, but it expressed the purpose of 
an iron will. 

“I received a letter from Doctor Du Pontz 
to-day,” remarked the lawyer. 

“Well! What does he write?” The man¬ 
ner of Mrs. Guy changed instantly, and she 
leaned towards her companion with an ex¬ 
pression of hope on her countenance. 

“ The Doctor wishes to see me, immediately.” 

“Ahi Tor whnt purpose ?” 

“ Here is his letter.” And Mr. Larobe 
read,—“I wish to see you at once, about Mr. 
Guy. His condition is less favorable than 
; when I last wrote. Closer confinement, I fear, 
^ will be necessary ; but, ere making a change, 
1 1 think it best to ask an interview. Come with 
^ as little delay as possible.” 

< “Is that all he says?” asked Mrs. Guy, 
; taking a long breath. 

< “All.” And Larobe handed her the letter, 
5 which she scanned closely. 

S Then they looked at each other, silently, for 
; some moments. 

) “ When will you go ?” 

“To-morrow. The ense, as you sec, admits 
' of no delay.” 
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“The Doctor 'writes with consummate pru¬ 
dence,” said Mrs. Guy. 

“ He understands his business,” replied the ' 
lawyer, with an expression of face that would 
have made innocence shudder. 

On the evening of the third day following 
this interview, Mr. Lnrobe and Mrs. Guy met 
again. 

“ When did you arrive?” was the first, and 
natural question. 

“ Two hours ago.” 

“ How is my husband ?” 

“That will inform you.” And Mr. Lnrobe 
handed a letter from Doctor Du Pontz. Hastily 
opening it, Mrs. Guy read— 

“ Demi Madam — I regret to inform you, 
that, within the last two weeks, all the symp¬ 
toms in your honored husband's case have as¬ 
sumed more discouraging features. Mr. Lnrobe 
has visited him at my desiro; and wo agree, 
in the conclusion, that his safety will require 
a still grenter restriction of liberty. The few 
gleams of intelligence which, lighting up 
now and then, gave us so much hope, seem to 
have died away forever, and left his mind in 
total darkness. It is exceedingly painful, my 
dear madam, to write in so disheartening a 
way of your excellent husband; but my duty 
is to state the case exactly. Have no fear that 
any harsh means will be adopted. Tiieso are 
not in my system. He shall be tenderly cared 
for, and permitted all the freedom consistent 
with safety. Very truly, 

“Alexis Du Pontz, M. D,” 

“You saw him?” There was n look of in¬ 
expressible anxiety on the countenance of Mrs. 
Guy. 

“Yes.” 

“ He knew you ?” 

“Of course.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He was violent—demanded a release—and 
threatened all manner of consequences.” 

Mrs. Guy’a face grew pale. 

“ What did you say?” 

“Nothing. It is not my custom to waste 
words on an insane man.” 

Larobe continued cool and self-possessed, 
but Mrs. Guy was nervous, and vaguely 
alarmed. 

“Is there no danger of his escape?” she 
asked. 

“He made several attempts recently,” re¬ 
plied Larobe, “but the Doctor has now put 
him in such close confinement, that no appre¬ 
hension need be entertained.” 


“I tremble at the baro imagination of such 
a thing,” said Mrs. Guy, the paleness of her 
face remaining. 

“You may fully depend on Doctor I>u 
Pontz,” were Larobe 1 b assuring words. “I 
lmvc studied the man, and know him. Mr. 
Guy is safe.” 

“ Adam will bo of ago in a few weeks.” 
Mrs. Guy still spoke with manifest concern. 

“Trust him with mo, my dear madam. { 
understand his relation to the estate, and v,-in¬ 
take euro that no disturbance of our plans 
originate with him.” Thus the lawyer spok# 
in reassuring words. 

“He will visit his father,” said Mrs. Guy. 

Larobe merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“And see him”— 

“No; that does not follow.” 

. “ Doctor Du Pontz will hardly deny the son 

an interview. Were ho to do so, suspicion 
would be aroused, and legal steps follow.” 

The lawyer bent close to the car of Mrs. 
Guy, and whispered n brief sentence. 

“Ah! I never thought of that!” she an¬ 
swered, light breaking into her face. 

“ Leave all with the Doctor,” said Larobe. 

| “He understands the ease just as well as you or 
I, and will see that nil things work to the good 
result wc have in view.” 

1 Tima assured, the heart of Mrs. Guy took 
courage again. 

Sooner than expected by Mrs. Guy, Adam’s 
resolution to visit his father assumed the form of 
a present purpose. He called on Mr. Larobe 
within a few days after his separation from his 
stop-motlicr, and asked for such information in 
■regard to the Woodville Asylum as would enable 
him to find his way there by the divectest 
course. Mr. Larobe treated him politely— 
even kindly—and not only gavo him the infor¬ 
mation lie sought, but also an open letter to 
Dr. Du Pontz, introducing him as the son of 
’Mr. Guy, who wished to visit his father. 

Adam left immediately for Now* York, and in 
an hour after his arrival was on his way to 
Staten Island. On reaching the lauding, he 
hired a conveyance, according to the direction 
received from Mr. Lnrobe, and started for the 
Woodville Asylum, which was yet ten or twelve 
miles distant. A ride of two hours brought 
him in view of Dr. Du Pontz’s establishment. 
Instead of a large and imposing modern edi¬ 
fice, as Adam had pictured it to himself, he 
found the Woodville Asylum to consist of an 
old-fashioned, two storied brick house, with 
high pitched roof and dormer windows, built, 
evidently, in the first years of tho century by 
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a wcll-coutlitioncil farmer, or gentleman of < confidence of Adam, and softened the uufavor- 
wc.il (h having rural tastes. The space covered $able impression nt first made, 
by the main building and attachments was S “Do you think my father's case hopeless?” 
large; and the ground covered with fine old £ Adaiu*B voice was husky and choked. 

(rt;ca- S The Doctor gave a shrug, and arched his 

A chill crept along Adam's nerves as ho heavy eyebrows. Then, as his countenance 
passed from the avenue leading up to the ^ fell back to its grave seriousness, he answered, 
bouse, and entered the grounds more immedi- < “ Hopeless, 1 fear.’' 

ftlely surrounding it. The old gate hung awry ^ Adam caught his breath. The Doctor showed 
„i, the decaying posts, from which the paint Sconsiderable feeling, and spoke kindly and 
bad disappeared years before. The heavy < sy nl puthizingly. 

box borders were ragged, broken, and un- £ 44 Wait here for a little while,” lie said, after 

trimmed; and the shrubbery, of which there cconversing a short time with the young man; 
was considerable, showed only partial and un-Ja^ Adam was lcCt alone. In the ten minutes 
dulled care. But, the walks were in good < that passed before the Doctor’s return, he did 
condition, and clean. A dead silence dwelt in J not observe with much care what was around 
the air—so dead, that to every footfall of the < him, for his mind was absorbed in the coming 
young man, an echo was stirred, and came < interview. 


distinctly to his sense of hearing. ' 

As Adam ascended the steps leading to the 
<loor, he was met by a short, stout man, over 
tifiy years of age, with a heavy black and gray 
beard, and a sallow countenance. 

“Can I see Doctor Du Pontz ?” he asked. 

“That is my name,” replied the short, stout 
man, with a slight French accent; bowing and 
smiling. “Walk in.” And lie moved back, 
giving way for Adam to enter. 

The hall was spacious, having a broad stair¬ 
way in the centre. Doors opened into rooms 
on either side. From the hall Doctor Du Pontz 
conducted his visitor to a small apartment, 
evidently used as his private office, as it con¬ 
tained books, papers, medicine cases, and pro¬ 
fessional apparatus. On entering, Adam gave 
the Doctor his letter of introduction. 

“Ah; Mr. Guy,” said the Doctor, cordially, 
yet in a tone of sympathy, extending his hand 
and grasping that of Adam. 41 I’m gratified to 
receive a visit from you; though pained, of 
course, iti view of the occasion,” 


“Come,” said Doctor Du Pontz, appearing 
at the door. 

Adam arose and followed. So suddenly did 
the blood now flow back upon his heart, that 
.it labored, half suffused, and ho felt like one 
|on the eve of suffocation. All liis soul shrunk 
from the meeting with his father, about to 
| occur. But it was too late to recede. 

1 “Will he know me?” the young man found 
voice to inquire, in a suppressed whisper, as 
they paused before entering a room on the 
isecond floor of one of the additions which had 
been made to the main building—an addition 
not seen in approaching the house. 

[ “I cannot say,” replied the Doctor. “He 
>is not much inclined to notice any one. But, 
die may remember you.” 

* And the Doctor turned the key, that was in 
>tlie lock on the outside of the door, and push¬ 
ing it gently open, passed in, followed by Adam. 
) Sitting near the window was a man, to all 
; appearance, sixty years of age, his face covered 
with a short, grizzly beard. He did not stir, 


“How is my father?” asked Adam, passing , nor seem in any way surprised or disconcerted 
at once to the subject that was first in his 'ky the intrusion; but fixed his wild looking 
thoughts. >cycs intently on Adam, who, recognizing 

The Doctor’s face became serious. >scarcely a feature, advanced quickly, and 

_ _ ... _«... *1,„ __i 


thoughts. 

The Doctor’s face became serious. 

“The case, I regret to say, is not as hope¬ 
ful as could be desired.” 

"Can 1 see him?” 


bolding out his hand, pronounced the word, 
“ Father!” in an eager tone. 

The man started, and bending towards Adam, 


“0, yes.” Thcro was not a sign of hesita- >who had already grasped his hand, looked nt 
tion. 4 * But you must prepare yourself for a -him curiously, yet in evident doubt, 
great change in liis appearance. When mind > . “I am Adam, father; your son Adam!” said 
gives waj* at tho fearful rate witnessed in your 'the young man, with much tenderness and 
father’s case bodily changes, equally import- ; feeling, 

&at, almost always attend tho disaster. You * “Adam? Adam? My son Adam? I thought 
"ill look upon a sadly altered man.” >ho died a long while ago.” The man looked 

There was a tone of pity and sympathy in ^doubtfully at Adam, and then in a mute 
the Doclor’s voice, that won a little on the 1 questioning way from him to the Doctor. 
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“O, no*” said Doctor Da Pontz, falling in 
■with his humor, “that was a mistake. He 
didn’t die. Ho was dangerously sick for a 
long time, and word came that his illness had 
terminated fatally. But, you’ll remember I 
told you last week, that this was not true, and 
that he would be here in a few days.” 

“ lie looks like my boy.” And a light shone 
in the vacant face, ns this was said. 

“1 am your boy, your own boy, father!” 
Adam’s voice shook, and his eyes were blinded 
with tears. 

“ Are you indeed? 'Well, I couldn’t have 
believed it. They say tho *deftd come to life 
again, sometimes.” And the poor old man 
smoothed, with both of his hands, the temples 
and face of Adam, along whose nerves the 
cold, unearthly touches sent a shudder. 

“Can’t 1 go home with you, my son?” he 
asked, in a plaintive, pleading voice. “ I don’t 
like to stay here. 1 want to go home.” 

“ Why don’t you like to stay here ?” asked 
Adnm. 

Instead of answering, the old man threw a 
half fearful look at Doctor Du Pontz. Adnm 
turned quickly, and saw an intimidating glance 
in the Doctor’s eyes. 

“ Why don’t you like to stay ?” Doctor Du 
Pontz repeated Adam’s question, and in a tone 
that, to all appearance, invited confidence. 

But, no answer was returned. That one 
glance from the Doctor seemed to have touched 
him like a spell. Ilis face lost all signs of in¬ 
telligence or feeling. Ho receded from an 
awakened state of dim, hopeful consciousness, to 
the gloomy caverns where his soul had been 
dwelling. Fruitless were Adams efforts to call 
him back again. Voice and words failed to pene¬ 
trate the region of conscious life. He sat, still | 
as a statue, with an unchanging countenance, ■ 
and eyes that never, for an instant, lifted J 
themselves from the floor. < 

“I am going, father,” said Adam, after ex-' 
hausting all the means of gaining attention 1 
that were suggested to his mind. . < 

No response was made. Adam partly turned, < 
and moved a step or two in tho direction of the < 
door; then stopped and waited ; but there was < 
no recognition of the movement. < 

“ Good-by, father!” Adam’s voice trembled. * 
He came back a few paces, and held out his < 
baud. “ Good-by, father, he repeated. But, J 
the form before him remained immovable. Ho < 
stooped, and lifting one of the impassive hands, J 
said— < 

“ I’m going now, father.” < 

The touch aroused the old man. Springing^ 


jjto his feet, ho caught the .shoulder of Aihra 

> with a strong grip, and holding him off nt 
farm’s length, glared wildly into his face, h- 
>stantly Doctor Du Pontz was between them. 
>and, by the exertion of great strength, broke 
^away the hold on Adam, and pressing back iU 
>now foaming and raving maniac, callctl, in * 
J quick, warning voice for the young man m 
) leave the room instantly, an injunction whirl 
Jlie did not fail to obey. On tho outside of the 
>door Adam stood, all in a tremor, listening tr. 
Jthe struggle that still went on, and which cod- 
Hinucd for nearly a minute. Then the clanking 
>of a chain chilled his blood, and with a sicken¬ 
ing heart he made his way to the office in 

> which he had been at first received, thereto 
jawait the Doctor’s return. 

> Soon Doctor Du Pontz joined him, his <lres* 
Jin considerable disorder, and his sallow fife 
>flushcd. 

J “ Poor man ! You see how sad the case i«. 
>Mind nearly gone.” The Doctor spoke in i 
>tonc of pity. 

J “Are such dreadful paroxysms frequentV 
>asked Adam. 

j “ No. If all causes of excitement are avoided. 
>ho remains calm and indifferent,” replied the 
jDoctor. 

> “ He knew me,” said Adam. • 

, “There was, certainly, a partial recognition. 
5 and the disturbance which followed was a con¬ 
sequence, IVc are obliged to keep all exciting 
’influences as far away as possible.” 

> “Do you see any improvement, taking hi* 

|condition now, and comparing it with his con¬ 
dition one, two, or three months back?” in¬ 
quired Adam. 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“Is there any change?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Unfavorable?” 

“Yes.” 

Adam sighed heavily, and remained silent. 
“It pains me,” said Doctor Du Pontz, "If 
be obliged to speak with so littlo encourage- 
ment; but truth compels me to affirm, that 
I sec little in your father’s case to Inspire 
hope. But, of one thing you may he assured, 
while in this establishment, lie will receive tho 
kindest care, and the host moral discipline 
his case demands. Time, and a wise patience, 
may bring salutary results. As in diseases of 
tho body, so wo say in diseases of the mind, 
while there is life there is hope.” 

Adam went back from IVoodville, sadder 
than when he came, and with a darker cloud 
resting on all his future. He felt a sense el 
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wenkness creeping into his soul, as if forces, 
impossible to be conquered, were arraying 
themselves against liiin. Between his step¬ 
mother and Mr. Larobe, evidently existed a 
league; and there was little doubt in Adam’s 
mind as to the object. But, what could he do 
to thwart the evil purpose they had, as he 
believed, in view? Nothing, certainly, until 
he attained his majority. 

“A few weeks more, and then!” So Adam 
said to himself, many times, as he journeyed 
back. “A few weeks, and then this guardian¬ 
ship, so far as I am concerned, must cease.” 

But what then? The answers were far 
from clear. He would take counsel, and de¬ 
mand a legal adjustment of his relation to his 
father’s estate. The law would put him right! 
But Adam did not know the law. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

A few weeks—and they hadncarly expired. In 
ten days, Adam Guy would be twenty-one. He 
had already taken legal advice, and was pre¬ 
paring to put his step-mother and Mr. Larobe 
on the defensive in regard to his father’s estate. 
On the very day of reaching his majority, a 
uote from his counsel was to signify his will 
in the case. All the assurances he received, 
were of tho most emphatic character. He was 
told that the Orphan’s Court would order a 
division to him of so much of his father’s 
property as, in heirship, he was entitled to 
receive. Beyond that, he had no concern. If 
his brothers and sister’s portions wore alienated 
or squandered, under the guardianship, it was 
of little concern to Adam. He was for himself, 
and no one else. Already ho stood separated 
from them; and after getting his share of his 
father’s property, he meant that the alienation 
should bo complete. They must not become 
clogs or hindrances to him on his way upward t 

Such were Adam’s thoughts and conclusions, 
&s he sat alone in his room, just ten days be¬ 
fore the limitations of minorsliip were to bo 
removed. There was a knock at his door. 

“Como in.” 

A servant entered and handed the young 
man a card. It bore tho name of Justin 
Labobe. 

“Show him up,” said Adam. 

A few minutes were passed in wondering 
suspense, not untouched by anxiety. 

“What does he want?” more than once 
found an almost audible utterance. 

Hastening feet were soon heard, and then, 
as the door Bwung open again, Adam arose 
quickly, with a half uttered exclamation on his 


’lips, and a look of alarm on his face. Larobe 
Confronted him with a pale, agitated counten- 
; ance. 

J “ Oil, Adam !” exclaimed the lawyer, speak¬ 
ing in a tone of anguish. “ Such a dreadful 
Jthing has happened!” 

» “What?” asked the young man, with a look 
| of terror. 

► “ Your father.” 

\ “What of him, Mr. Larobe?” 

► “ Is dead!” 

! “Dead? Dead!” 

’ Mr. Larobe’s hand shook as ho drew a 
iletter from his pocket, and handed it to Adam. 

| It was from Doctor Du Pontz, briefly convey¬ 
ing information, that Mr. Guy had escaped 
from his room in the night, and fallen from a 
window. In the morning he was found, lying 
on his face, which was cut and bruised by the 
fall, dead and stiff—life having been extinct 
for some hours. 

“My poor father!” sobbed Adam, hiding 
his face with his hands, as some waves of 
natural emotion swept over his heart. A short 
space of time the lawyer stood silent, until the 
first outburst of feeling had subsided. Then 
he said, 

| “I have not yet seen your mother; and dread 
being the medium of such horrible news. How 
'shall I break to her this appalling intelligence ? 
■Will you go with me?” 

But Adam shook his head. 

“Then I must see her alone,” said Mr. 
Larobe, with visibly regained composure of 
mind. “ The body must, of course, be brought 
home. I will make such arrangements here 
|as tho case requires, and then go on in the 
evening train and reach Woodvillc to-morrow. 
In the mean time, go to your mother, and give 
her all the consolation in your power. Let 
this sad event obliterate all unkindness. I 
will write a few lines to Edwin and Lydia.” 

The paleness and agitation had already 
departed from the lawyer’s face. He was 
composed and business-like in his manner. 

Adam was too much stunned by tho intelli¬ 
gence of his father’s death to offer any reply, 
and Mr. Larobe, having discharged his duty 
in making tho announcement, hurried away to 
tho step-mother’s residence, whither Adam 
followed in the course of an hour. Mrs. Guy 
was overwhelmed by the dreadful intelli¬ 
gence. Adam found her bathed in tears, and 
overflowing with grief’s most eloquent lan¬ 
guage. She even blamed herself for having 
ever consented to the removal of her husband 
to an Asylum. 
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“ I could have guarded him with sleepless 
■watchfulness,” she snid, “and so prevented 
this terrible calamity.” 

But, the son was not deceived. In acting 
a part, Mrs. Guy, liko most actors, gave the 
Ho to naturo. Adam looked on in silence, 
contempt, and suspicion. 

After a brief interview with his step-mother, 
who soon regained her usual calm exterior, 
Adam retired from the house, and went to the 
office of his lawyer, in order to state the fact 
of his father’s death. Sorrow made no part of 
the concorn that now weighed upon his mind. 

“Is there a will?” was the lawyer’s first 
inquiry. 

Adam could not answer tho question. 

“All deponds on that. If there is a will, 
legally oxecuted, its provisions bind tho estate; 
if there is no will, tho law of inheritance comes 
in to divide tho property. We must wait and 
see. Your father was too careful and system¬ 
atic a man to neglect so important a thing as 
his will.” 

Anxious, and impatient for tho time when 
all suspense would bo removed, Adam passed 
tho next few days in a state of restless un¬ 
certainty. Mr. Lavobo returned, in duo course, 
with tho body, preserved in ice; but the faco 
was so blackened and disfigured that not a 
feature was reoognizablo. By previous ar¬ 
rangement, tho funeral took plnco on the day 
following. Of the soverod and alienated house¬ 
hold, all wore prosont but John, who was still 
at sea. Lydia was scarcely recognized by 
Adam or hor Btop-mothcr. No one spoke to, 
or noticed her husband, after tho first cold 
introduction. Although Lydia arrived on tho day 
previous to that designated for the funeral, sho 
was not invited to remain, and after sitting for 
an hour or two in tho hoart-chilUng atmosphere 
of her old home, retired with her husband. 

There were but few in attendance on the 


n Is tho life worth living, that closes in such 
/a death and burial? And tho beyond! 
sThought comes back, shuddering, from the 
'beyond, and wo ask, “What is tho man’s state 
Snow?” 

One act more. Word was passed, quietly, 

5 to Adam and Lydia, that, immediately after 
£tho funeral ceremonies, their father’s will, 

?found among his papers, would bo read. This 
Swas the first advice received by them touching 
'the existence of a will. They, therefore, ve- 
sturned to tho house, and met tho assembled 
? family. Mr. Larobo was in attendance, sitting 
^at a table in one of tho parlors, with the will 

I lying beforo him. Formally ho broke the seal, 
in presenco of all, and in tho dcath-liko still¬ 
ness that followed, read the document in a 
calm, distinct voice. 

After the usual brief preliminary matter, the 
children of the testator were named in order, 
with the sum each was to receive from the 
Restate. Adam’s share was twenty thousand 
^dollars. John’s ten thousand ; but this was in 
£ trust, ho to rcceivo only tho annually accruing 
interest. At his death, tho principal would 
>pass to tho residuary logateo. Lydia was next 
^mentioned. Her portion was only ono thou¬ 
sand dollars! Edwin and Francis were to 
l receive ten thousand each, and a like sum was • 
>willed to each of Mr. Guy’s three children by 
>his second wife. All tho residue of the estate, 
>renl and personal, was bequeathed to his 
>“ loving wife, Jane,” who, jointly with Justin 
^Larobo, were constituted guardians to the 
>children not yet of legal age. Larobo was 
* named as executor to tho estate. 

) No sentence of approval or blame appeared 
^any wherein the carefully worded, and strictly 
> legal document, nor were any reasons for a 
l bequest given. Tho only apparent sign of 
> human feeling, was in the words “my loving 
>wifo, Jane.” 


next day; and of sincere mourners, perhaps^ Several minutes passed, after tho lawyer had 
not ono. No hoarts—not even those of Mr. jfinished, before tho succeeding Bilenco was 
Guy’s children—garnered sweet memories of ^broken. Tho first movement was on the part 
tho departed, or wept for a loss felt to be irre- >of Lydia and her husband, who nroso, and 
parable. Tho earth, as it fell heavily on that ^retired from tho house, without tho utterance 
coffin lid, was not heapod on ono whose spirit >of a word. Adam next withdrew, and in 
had linked itself with human loves and human ^silonco, also departing from tho house. Edwin 
sympathies; and no broken bonds or rent ^sat for a little while stunned to bewilderment 
tendrils bled or quivered in next to mortal >by tbo announcement of his small share in an 
anguish with the pain of separation. Tearless Restate which ho lmd complacently estimated at 
eyes had looked upon tho coffin as it descended 5 the value of several hundreds of thousands of 
from view, and tearless eyes turned from tho ^ dollars, and then retired also, going up to his 
spot whore it disappeared—a spot unconso- >room, for ho yet claimed some right to a plac« 
crated by sorrow, and nover to be visited with ?in his father’s house. 

any loving interest. > Adam’s stops were directed to tho office of 
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hia counsel, and lie went thither with hurrying! 
feet. < 

“There is a will!” he snitl, with strong ex-, 
citement in his manner on entering. ' 

“ Has it been read?” 

“Yes.” 

“What are tho provisions?” 

“Oh, horrible! Scandalous! That woman 
gets nearly the whole of my father’s large 
property. I shall contest the will. 

“ What is tho date ?” £ 

“I didn’t observe,” said Adam. < 

“That is important. If executed since the* 
aberration of mind which preceded his death, < 
it can bo set aside. As soon as we linvo thoj 
probato, I will look to tho dnto. But, what is 
your share under this will?” 

“ Twenty thousand dollars.” Adam tossed 
hia head in contempt of tho paltry sum. 

“ And what of tho other children?” 

“Only ten thousand each, except in tho case 
of my sister Lydia, who threw herself away in 
n beggarly marringe. She is cut off with a 
single thousand.” 

“ How much do these sums amount to in tho 
aggregate?” inquired the lawyer. 

“Six, at ten thousand each, make sixty 


intestate. Tho hard features of tho case lie 
with your brothers and sisters.” 

“ I see—I see.” Adam’s face had grown 
deadly pale. Only twenty thousand dollars as 
his share in an estate, of which already his greedy 
eyes had appropriated more than one half. 
Just how this appropriation was to be made, 
had not been settled in the young man’s mind; 
but, ho had cherished a vague impression, 
that, nftcr attaining his majority, the estate 
would come under bis control, and be left 
almost entirely to bis management. In that 
event, no delicate^scruples ub to others’ rights, 
when set against hia strong love of money, 
would hinder the execution of his will. Justice, 
humauity, integrity, except as safe virtues, 
woro not involved in his rules of action. 

“The rights of your brothers and sisters 
are to ho considered,” the lawyer said. “As 
the will now stands, they will receive only 
sixty-ono thousand dollars. If broken, one 
| hundred and forty thousand will be divided 
| between them.” 

* “But, / will get no more!” said Adam, 
, sternly. 

I “You will get no more,” replied the lawyer. 
> “ Then I shall not move a finger in the case. 


thousand dollars. My portion of twenty.thou¬ 
sand, and Lydia’s portion of one thousand, 
added, would make tho sum of eighty-one 
thousand dollars.” 

“How large is tho estate?” 

“Roughly estimated, say two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

“ Of which your mother conics in for nearly 
one hundred and seventy thousand.” 

“Yes—sho a mero interloper—a woman who 
only married my father for his money—sho to 
get tho lion’s share! My blood boils in my 
veins!” 

“Let us see liow tho case stands, should this 
will bo defective,” said the lawyer. “Your 
mother’s one-third of tho whole estate, valued, 
vre will assume, at two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, would bo something over 
eighty-three thousand. There would remain, 
say one hundred and sixty-six thousand dol¬ 
lars, to he divided among—how many child¬ 
ren?” 

“Eight,” replied Adam. 


‘Stand the brunt, and expense, and delay of a 

> law-suit, with no prospect of a dollar’s ad- 
Jvantago? Adam Guy is not so great a fool! 
!Lct them fight who have something to gain. If 

> twenty thousand is all I am to receive, I will 

> take the paltry sum and make tho best of it.” 

> And saying this, Adam withdrew. He was 
J satisfied, that tho will which his father had 
l made did not express his true purpose; that 
>it had been extorted from him in some moment 

> of weakness, or derangement; and that, if an 

> attempt were made to resist its provisions, the 

> court would pronounce it null and void. But, 
swliy should lit) involve himself in tho cost, 

< vexations, and delays of a law-suit, which, if 
} decided in his favor, would leave him no better 
>off? Adam was shrewdly selfish enough to 
3 comprehend the folly of such a course, as 
S affecting his own position, and no motivo of 
c good will, or care for his brothers and sisters, 
£ could induco him to enter a contest designed 
S alone for their benefit. The sentiment, “every 
^onc for himself,” expressed accurately his 


“Eight into one hundred and sixty-six, a ^state of feeling. Ho comprehended no inter- 
little over twenty times. I don’t sec that you S oats but his own. 

would bo any better off, Mr Guy—you, indi- ^ Tho more carefully and soberly Adam con- 
viilually, I mean.” £ sidcrcd tho stipulations of his father's will, the 

Adam’s countenance fell. S clearer did it become manifest, that his wisest 

“ As tho will now stands, you aro to receive ^courso was to accept its provisions as affecting 
all the law would give, had your father died £ himself. There wore too many to share in the 
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results of a law-suit, as against tho instrument, 
if carried to a successful issue. And besides, 
if bo contested the will, bo must forego its 
benefits, and so bo kept from any share in the 
estate until a final decision by the last court of 
appeal to which the case could by taken. 

In considering the caso of John and Lydia, 
Adam had no fault to find with his father’s 
will. Ten thousand dollars in trust, for John, 
he considered a fair appropriation to one of 
liis spendthrift habits. The devise in trust, so 
tliatonly theintorcstcouldbouscd, methis entire 
approval. As for Lydia, one thousand or one 
hundred was all the same to him. They had 
parted company in life ; thoir roads had taken 
a sharp divergence, and could never run sido 
by side again. Towards Edwin and Francis, 
Adam was coldly indifferont. He could part 
company with them also, and not suffer a 
pang. As for his half brothers and sister, 
they not only shared the dislike with which ho 
had always regarded his step-mother* but 
were held to bo interlopers—intruders, who 
had come in to wrong, and who had wronged, 
by their presence, the first heirs of his father. 
If we put the case stronger, and say that lie 
hated them, our words would more accurately 
express the truth. 

So, without a movement looking towards 
investigation, although he entertained the 
strongest suspicions in regard to the means 
by which this wilt was obtained, Adam, on 
reaching his twenty-first year, accepted his 
share of the estate, which was promptly paid 
by the executor, and then, resolutely, in heart, 
turned himself away from all kith and “kin, re¬ 
solved to be alone in the world, and all for 
himself. 

Three months afterwards, John returned 
from his sea voyage. IIo was changed, and 
for the worse. From being«sensual and 
depraved, he had become cruel and desperate 
also. During a portion of the voyage home¬ 
ward, the captain had been obliged to put 
him in irons.for mutinous conduct. Ho ex¬ 
hibited no natural emotions on hearing of his 
father’s death; but asked, almost immediately, 
in regard ,to the will. His first interview with 
Mr. Larobe, during which , a copy of the will 
was placed in his hands,, took on a stormy 
character. He denounced the instrument as 
a fraud, and swore that ho would contest it 
through- every court in the land. From the 
lawyer’s office, ho went in search of Adam, 
and soon, by his violent language and unjust 
insinuations) stirred his brother’s cooler blood 
•with passion. Sharp words passed* and anger 


grew liot. Both wore mad and blind. In his 
ungovernable rage, John b lruck a blow that 
scarcely touched his brother before he was him¬ 
self lying stunned upon tlic floor. As he arose, 
ho drew a dirk; but Adam, who was cooler 
and stronger, caught his arm, and wrenched the 
instrument of death from Ills hand. At the 
same time, ho pulled the bell-ropo, saying as 
he did bo— 

“ Take my advice, and go ; for, just so sure 
as you remain until the servant comes, I will 
sond for an officer, and have you arrested.” 

John stood glaring upon him with wicked, 
murderous eyes, evidently under tho impulse 
to spring like a wild beast, at liis throat. 

“Go!” Adam waved his hand. “From 
this hour, you stand to mo as a stranger.” 

“And an enemy!” John flung the words 
madly through his lips. 

“ Suit yourself in that; but go ! I bear the 
servant’s foot.” 

John stood hesitating for a moment, and 
then, with a long, wicked, devouring look at 
his brother, moved backwards to tho door, and 
opening it, passed out. 

The servant came in immediately after¬ 
wards. 

“ Did you see tho man who left here just 
now ?” asked Adam. / 

“Yes, sir;” replied the servant. 

“ Will you know him V* 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well. Now, remember, Henry, that 
if he calls again, he is not to como to my room 
on any pretoncc. You understand mo ?” 

“ I do, sir.” 

“Say always that I am not in ; and bo sure 
to lot me know when ho calls.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Should he attempt to force himself up 
here, restrain him, and, if necessary, hand 
him over to a policeman.” 

All of which the sorvant promised to do. 
But John did not call a second time. Ho had 
nothing to gain by a contest with Adam, and 
so stood far away from him, with hate, instead 
of brotherly kindness, in his heart. His con¬ 
duct towards his stop-mother was of a character 
that soon gave her warrant to forbid him com¬ 
ing to tho house, and she did not hesitate to 
accept the issue. And so, ero ho had reached 
his twentieth year, the second son of Adam 
Guy, hopelessly enslaved to appetite and pas¬ 
sion, and desperate in feeling, stood ns 
completely alono in the world, as if no kindred 
, blood were in other veins. 

To Lydia’s husband, on her authority, 
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had been paid the small legacy tendered s fatal. If a man stood simply alone, turning 
in her father’s will. Her proud spirit > himself by a kind of spiritual alchemy, into 
would have rejected this mean award; but >gold; or, by something of that process of dis- 
the man who called himself her husband, was ^ placement and absorption of new elements, that 
of a different moiild. lie had married her \ wo see in petrefactions, changing from a vital- 
for money, and now took whatever ho could > ized human spirit, into a dead form of avarice, 
get; but took it in a spirit of angry disappoint- $ the curse of a predominant evil love would rest 
men t > alone with himself. "When lie went down in 

The three older children effectually out of'the sea of life, there would be few signs of 
her way, and Edwin and Francis disposed of ^shipwreck on wave or shore. But, not stand- 
under‘the will, so far as a sliaro of their £>ng alone, and yet being false to nearly every 
father’s property was concerned, Mrs. Guy, as > social and homo duty, how fearfully disastrous 
residuary legatee to her husband’s handsome >must the end be! Not in the devotion of our 
estate, snt down in her calm dignity, feeling > own lives to any great, leading purpose, do 
that the long looked for time had come at last, Jwe secure final success and happiness; but 
when wealth and position were hers in actual the devotion of our lives to an end that 
right, and there was none to interpose word or > looks to others’ good. Few, if any, so devote 
act in contravention. Did no pity come into ) themselves, and few, if any, aro successful 
her heart? Bid not the imago of poor Lydia ?and happy. Still, the truth remains. Avarice 
sometimes intrude itself, and plead for a larger Jand ambition, aro the most powerfully active 
share in her father’s estate? Mrs. Guy had >of all selfish impulses, and drive some men 
no weaknesses. She was a woman of will and > onward in the world, at almost the tempest’s 
purpose; but not much ideality. If fancy did \ speed; but, avarice and ambition always leave 
now and then conjure up what are called >ruin behind them-*—moral and spiritual ruin, 
unreal tilings, they had no power to disturb >over which the good mourn in unavailing 
the icy repose of her spirit. A fit counterpart ^ sorrow, 
was she for Adam Guy the elder; but, in » the exd. 

meeting, she had proved the stronger spirit, 
and, by n transfusion of power, absorbed his 
freedom to 2^ degree that made him almost 
passive in her hands. So, she accomplished 
her will, and in that accomplishment, set at 
naught all the cherished ends of a man, who 
felt, that when he built his house on the solid 
foundations of gold, it was storm-proof and 
time-proof. 

Oh, man! whoever thou art—wherever thou 
art—oh, man, in whose mind the thought of 
gold as the highest good, shines ever as a star 
of brightest promise, take into your heart, and 
ponder it well, the life history we have given. 

Moral and mental causes work to corresponding 
effects, just as unerringly as manifest causes. 

Selfish ends defeat themselves by a law of 
compensation, as inevitable as fate; for the 
germs of disaster are bidden in them at birth. 

In the degree that a man says in his heart, 

“Nothing but money,” just in that degree 
does he build on a false foundation; just in 
that degree does he put his gold in unsafe 
caskets. Avarice is blind in all directions but 
one, and there it sets watch and ward; but, 
while guarding approaches from this side with 
sleepless fidelity, enemies of whoBO existence 
no perception gives warning to the inner sense, 
draw nearer and nearer, to work a final ruin, 
and they strike not until the thrust is surely 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“ Morris/' said mamma, last night, ns she seated 
herself by the round table, and took up from her 
work-basket tho now white plaid apron which she 
was hemming for me, “It's Christmas, day after 
to-morrow, and wo must, see about gettiug some 
presents for tho children.” 

I was in tho corner, putting my doll to sleep in tho 
little wicker cradle, which Aunt Jcrushn gave mo 
last New Year’s; but I stopped singing “lullaby,” 
ami my heart gave a great big bound, as mamma 
spoke. 

« Lucretia,” said papa, unrolling his newspaper, 
♦‘it’s tho hardest winter that I over had to weather, 
and I can’t afford to spend any money in gim- 
crueks this year. It’s all nonsense to throw away 
so much money in trash of this kind every year, and 
it’s high timo tho children should learn to use a 
little self-denial. They’ll need tho lessons as they 
grow older.” 

“But childron aro children, Morris, after all,” 
answered mamma, dropping her sowing into her 
lap, and looking at papa very earnestly. “You 
can’t mako them men and women, and their little 
hearts aro so set on these Christmas presents, that 
I can’t bear to refuso them. We can get up some¬ 
thing cheap, you know; nnd I’d rather go without 
anything—my dinner for tho day, even—than 
witness the children’s disappointment,” 

“You talk just liko an over-indulgent mother,; 
Lucretia,” said papa, and his voice was quite irri- 
tated. “Tho truth is, wo’vo got to begin and 
retrench somewhere, and there’s no use disguising 
that. Times aro growing worse for me every day, 
ami Christmas gifts, and flummery of that kind, 
ought to go first. You are a sensible woman, and 
must see tho matter as I do.” 

I don’t think mamma did ; but she didn’t speak 
again, for papa leant over his paper in a way which 
said very plainly that he considered tho matter 
settled, and did not want any more words about it. 
Tapa seems disturbed and fretted now, almost all 
the time; but mamma says that it is because ho is 
lo troubled about his business. In a little while, a 
gentleman called to seo him, and mamma looked 
up at tho clock. 

“ Coma, dear, it is past your bed-time,” sho 
said. 

After I had said my prayers, and was warmly 
tucked up, mamma leaned over mo for a good-night 
kiss, and I put my arms around her neck, and I 
whispered to her— 

“Mamma, wont Willie or I have any Christmas 
presents ?” 

“ What mokes you ask, my little girl ?” 


“ Because I was in tho corner, putting Dolly to 
sleep, and I overheard all that papa Baid.” 

“ Well, Mary, then wont you try to seo how good 
and brave a little girl you can be, and try and not 
feel bad, because papa thinks that ho can’t afford 
to give yqu any presents this year? I'm sorry, 
my dear child; but it can’t be helped, a? I see.” 

“Yes, I’ll try very bard, mamma.” 

But there was something heavy at my heart, and 
I think that she guessed it, by the way she kissed 
me. ___ 

To-day Willie went across tho street, to seo 
Charles and Edward Parker, and ho came homo 
with his blue eyes as big as saucers. 

“Oh, Mary!” he said, “they’re going.to have 
such a splendid Christmas-tree, with little wax 
tapers and preseuts bung all over it. It’s just 
splendid! and I’ve been wondering all the after¬ 
noon what sort of Christmas gifts I should have— 
whether they’ll be a rocking-horse and a pair of 
skates, and a new drum, or what; and I can’t 
hardly wait for to-morrow to come.” 

I took Willie off into one corner, and told him all 
that papa, said, and how wo couldn't have any 
; Christmas presents this year, but wo must be very 
brave, and not mind it at all. 

Poor little Willie! His bright face grew so grave 
and long, as he listeued. He is a very littlo boy, 
three years younger than I, and his lip quivered, 
and quivered, and at last, ho ran over to mamma, 
and laid his head in her lap, aud said, with a great 
i sob— 

“ Oh, mamma, shan’t I have any Christmas pre¬ 
sents this year, like Charlie ami Edward Parker?” 

Poor mamma! She lifted up his little curly head 
and kissed him, and tried to comfort him ail that 
she could, hut it didn’t seem to do much good; and 
I forgot nil about my Christmas gifts—I felt so 
: sorry for Willie. 

| Aud he was sober all tbe rest of the afternoon, 

«and I couldu’t even get him to build a Grecian 
; temple, and after tea mamma put him to bed, and 
: she said to papa, 

! “Poor little fellow! It made my heart acho to 
5 hear him sigh and sigh in his sleep!” 

• “ What’s the matter with tho boy?” asked papa, 

: looking up in surprise. 

> “Oh, you see he’s learned this afternoon that he 
\ can’t have any Christmas presents to-morrow, aud 
)bo’s taken it to heart—dreadfully! Besides he’s 

> been over to the Parkers this afternoon, and 
; Charlio and Edward hove been filling his head with 
j tho splendid Christinas tree they are to have, and 
; that makes it doubly hard to think that ho must go 
; without anything.” 

i “Ahem !” said papa. That was ail, but I thought 

> he looked disturbed. 
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This morning the Run was laughing in at iny win¬ 
dow when I opened my eyes, and I looked right at 
the corner of tho mantel, where ray stocking hung 
last year, with tho face of my wax doll peeping out 
of the top of the log; but there wasn’t any stocklug 
there this morning. 

I turned over and called out to Willie, who has 
the room next to mine, “ Merry Christmas, Willie !” 

“It don’t seem a bit like ‘Merry Christmas,* 
Mary,” and I knew by tho sound of his voice, just 
how ho was feeling. 

Wo weut down stairs together, and said our 
“Merry Christmas” to papa and mamma; hut 
somehow a shadow seemed to rest on everything. 

After we got at tho table, Willie suddenly burst 
right iuto a great sob, while ho was eating his 
omelette. Papa set down his cup of coffee. 

“Why, what is tho matter with my littlo boy?” 
ho asked. 

“I was thinking,” sobbed my littlo brother, 
“about Charlie and Edward Parker’s Christmas 
tree, and how happy they must ho this morning.” 

Papa looked very tenderly on Willie. 

“Well, be tny bravo little man, and don’t cry any 

more.” 

Tho tears came into my eyes then, but I swal¬ 
lowed them back. 

“ Poor littlo things !” I overheard mamma say to 
papa, after breakfast. “ If I could have got at it, I'd 
rather have taken in some work, and earned a little 
monoy myself, to havo bought them some toys, 
than see them so disappointed. You don’t realize, 
Morris, how deep such things entor into children’s 
lives.” 

“ May bo you’re right, Lucre tia—maybe you're 
right,” said papa, and then ho put his hands behind 
him and walked whistling up and down the room 
two or three times; and at last, ho came over to 
Willie and me, and patted us on tho shoulder, and 
said very kindly. 


“ Como, little folks, cheer up, cheer up, you shall 
havo n ‘Merry Christmas' after all,” and then h« 
went out. and somehow my heart felt lighter after 
this, and I knew that Willie's did too. 

About an hour later tho hell rang, and then 
Biddy came in, with a broad smile on her rosy 
face, bringing two great bundles, ono for me, and 
one for Willie. Mamma looked as glad ns we, and 
hurried to cut the cords, nnd tbero was a beautiful 
china tea set, and two great white sugar birds for 
mo; nnd for Willie, such a pretty carriage, with two 
horses prancing before it, and a ship made of glass, 
all rigged out most beautifully. Willie and I 
daneed up nnd down the room, nnd clapped our 
hands for joy. 

“You shall have your ‘Merry Christmas’ for all. 
my darlings,” said mamma, kissing us both. 

And so wo did. And late in tho morning the 
hell rang again, nnd thcro camo a present for 
Willie aud me, from tho Christmas tree across the 
street. 

Mine was tho funniest littlo cottage, with a gar¬ 
den behind, and a woman feeding chickens there: 
and Willie’s was a box filled with soldiers, all dressed 
in blue uniform, and there was a trumpet and a 
drum; mamma said we acted liko two littlo wild 
Indians over them, but I knew that she was a* 
glad as wo. 

“ Oh, Morris,” said mamma, when papa cam# 
homo to dinner, “you ought to hnvo been her* 
when your presents came. You’d have seen a sight 
that you could never forget.” 

“ Well, Lucrctia, I believe that you women get 
nearer the truth than wo moo, after all. Children 
are children, and it’s no use trying to make them 
anything else. Come, little folks, aro you having 
a ‘Merry Christinas?*” 

Willie and I answered together, 

“Indeed we aro, papa; indeed wo are.” 
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> “Somethin# fa m <J[or" 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

4( Agnes!” called Mrs. Matilda Grayson, 
from the foot of the staircase, to her niece— 

** Agnes ! Company !” 

> The information communicated in this laconic 
; fashion, reached the young lady, who sat read* 
;ing by a chamber window. It was evidently 
^not very gratifying to her. She rose up, laid 
>her book on the table with a sigh, and there 
jwaa a dissatisfied, irritated look, on her face, 
'which made it almost sour. 

> Sho loosened her hair before the mirror, and 
;shook it back of her head, in a listless sort of 
>way, which showed a general inward discord¬ 
ance and defection. Yet, it was beautiful 
'dark hair, and its weight was heavy, as she 
>lifted it in her small hands. Agnes Maltby 
was twenty-four, and she had resided for the 
last two years with her aunt, who was her 
mother’s only sister. 

Agnes was an orphan, and her aunt was her 
nearest living relative. Mrs. Grayson was a 
bustling, managing, ambitious woman, with 
two daughters near Agnes’s age—proud, af¬ 
fected, silly girls, with not half the good sense 
of their mother. 

Mr. Grayson was president of the bank in 
Pentonville—a pompous, good-natured, money- 
loving man, who left the sole management of 
his domestic concerns to his wife, of whose 
, administrative powers in that direction he had 
’ a justly high appreciation. 

Agnes was wholly unlike any of her rela¬ 
tives. Sho had a rarely endowed, sensitive, 
susceptible nature, with the temperament 
which usually accompanies such mental organ¬ 
ization. 

Of course, her relatives could not understand 
her. They wore coarser grained, and never 
walked in the finer country of het spirit. 

Agnes’s father was a man of fine-spun theo¬ 
ries, a scholar, and a dreamer; but he had 
little practical thrift or shrewdness, and his 
fortune slipped through his fingers, and he 
died a poor man, leaving his wife and daugh¬ 
ter dependent on their relatives. 

Mrs. Maltby did not long survive her hus¬ 
band. But Agnes inherited tho strongth and 
force of her ohnraoter from her mother, who 
had combined with these qualities a rare 
sweetness and gentleness of disposition. 

The girl was not happy with her relatives. 
They thought themselves very kind apd gen¬ 
erous towards her; but their instincts wero 
selfish, and they constantly galled and fretted 
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the proud spirit which they could never com¬ 
prehend. 

Mrs. Grayson never respected her niece’s 
individuality. Because she gave Agnes a 
home, and dressed hor as well as she did her 
otto daughters, she felt that her niece's time 
and entire self were at her disposal. 

Agnes had rare conversational gifts, and 
Mrs. Grayson was fond of society, and ambi¬ 
tious to sustain a reputation for hospitality. 
She had a large circle of acquaintances, and it 
devolved upon Agnes to entertain these, with 
the assistance of her aunt and cousins. Nothing 
could have been more repugnant to the girl’s 
ustes and feelings. 

To interchange common places with strangers, 
to sit still and listen for hours to the gossip and 
frivolous talk, which floated like bubbles along 
the deep currents of her life, was slow torture 
to Agnes. But her aunt had no sympathy 
with her niece’s tastes and feelings, and she 
buried them in her own heart. 

Her cousins thought her a little peculiar—a 
little inclined to moods and strange fancies, 
such as getting by herself in a dark evening, 
and reading the sky, and listening to the 
winds; but, as these peculiarities gave them 
no trouble, and as “ Cousin Agnes” was on the 
whole kind and amiable, they liked her well 
enough. 

The young girl stood at the window, and 
looked out, after she was dressed. It was a 
bleak, cheerles's day, late in November. The 
sky had a wearied, hopeless look, as though it 
had turned its face from the summer, and 
caught a glimpse of December, and drawn a 
veil of gray brown clouds over her face at the 
sight. 

The face of Agnes Maltby, standing at the 
window, reflected the expression of the sky. 
It was a fair, pale face, but one of those which 
needed the warmth and light of the heart to 
unlock it, to give it life and interest; and it 
1 d neither of those now. 

The girl turned away from the window, and 
walked up and down the room hastily. “ I’ve 


at much longer!’ and now a flash of determi¬ 
nation went over her face. 

“ You’d better earn your daily bread by the 
'toil of your two small, white hands, Agnes 
/Maltby, than go on at this rate;” and she 
|lifted them up, and looked on them with a 
: bitter smile. “ It’s time for you to put an end 
5 to all this in some way. Set about it with all 
>the soul there is in you, and battle with the 
) world for your independence. Don’t mind 
Jwhat your proud, foolish relatives, will say. 
>You can teach school—at least, the common 
'English branches, and Latin and German; and 
>that will pay your way, and your time and 
Jyour liberty will be at the command of no 
>living soul.” 

I “Agnes!—Agnesl’* There was a little im¬ 
patience in the call, as it came up the stairs a 
'.second time. 

J *‘1 1 rill do it,” she said, and the set of her 
■Ups endorsed her words; then Agnes Maltby 
Jput on her “company face,” and went down 
stairs. There was quite an unusual advent of 
J visitors that morning. Several of the “first 

> families” in Pentonville had called, and two of 
>these brought with them relatives from New 
JYork; so there were more than a dozen eyes 

> turned towards Agnes as she entered the room, 
Jin a warm, brown, merino dress, which suited 
>her style and complexion. 

j The young city ladies were showily dressed, 
>and a good deal after the pattern of Helen and 
J Harriet Grayson, who, radiant in new blue and 
purple morning wrappers, were smiling and 
l chatting with their guests. Among the latter, 
>were a couple of gentlemen, whom Agnes 
l hardly observed as she bowed to them. One 
>was an elderly, well-preserved, rather pompous 

> gentleman—a man whose whole air and manner 
}indicated great self-complacency, and his bear¬ 
ring plainly showed that he regarded himself 
Jfor one or several reasons as a person of weight 

> and importance, whose opinion on any matter 
>was entitled to much respect and considera- 
>tion. The other was a young man, somewhere 

> about thirty, with a thoughtful, intelligent 


got to go through with ; another of these long Jface, and a bearing which suited the face— 

faces,” she said, and a look of pain, that '.quiet, observant, gentlemanly, 

almost amounted to anguish, crossed her face. J As I said, Agnes was too much preoccupied 
"How I detest them! Every day they grow pwith her own thoughts to give either of the 
^ore repugnant, and every day I have to put ^gentlemen more than a passing thought. She 
oa my company smile, and go down into the riook the seat which her aunt made for her 
parlor, and go through with the Bame weary £on tho sofa, betwixt a lady from New York, 
routine of ceremony and brainless talk with £ and the wife of a judge in Pentonville, and 

slly, fashionable people, who haven*t one Stried to mingle in the small side-eddies of con- 

-ong, sensible idea in their heads or* hearts, (versation which flowed through the room. But 
lam sick unto death of this life. I wont stand b Agnes was in what her cousins would have 
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called one of her “ moods” that morning. Her S an hour later, the sun put aside tho gray brown 
aunt was vexed that on so important an occa -5 clouds of tho November day with one sweep, 
sion her niece should bo so dull and reticent, ? and looked out and blessed the earth, 
for she was proud of her intelligence and con-5 “ Oh, Aunt Tilly, isn’t that delightful? The 

versational gifts. '‘year hns got some smiles left for us yet!” ei- 

At last, however, Agnes’s face brightened; 2 claimed Agnes, half forgetting herself in a glow 
for a beautiful boy of three years, a son of> of enthusiasm, ns the light broke into the room, 
one of the strangers, seemed suddenly at-S Theodore Reid, the younger of tho two gen- 
tracted towards her. He came across the ^ tlemcn, caught the remark, for he was standing 
room, and laid his head with a sweet, shy ? near Mrs. Gray son at the moment, 
grace, in her lap. Tho young girl’s hand£ He turned, and spoke to Agnes. “Do you 
nestled at once amongst the bright clusters of 2 always have such welcomes as these for the 
curls which crowned tho boy’s head. ^year’s smiles ?” he asked. 

“ What made you come to me, darling?” S “ Yes : I think they grow dearer to me os 
“ Because I thought I should like you.” <they grow fewer, just ns the last smile of dying 
And, looking at tho two smiles, you would ^faces do;” and Agnes’s thoughts went to her 
have been puzzled to tell which was tho sweeter, > father and her mother. 

the young lady’s, or the child’s. 5 “ *»." answered Theodore Reid lower,ng 

Agnes lifted the boy on her lap, and was c his voico, for he knew he was quite beyond the 
sooh engaged in conversation with him. Hedepth of the others now. “I suppose that 
was an intelligent, affectionate little creature, < amongst all life’s good gifts, that wo take each 
and it was surprising how well they got on to- < day, as though they were our right, we only 
gether. But, in the midBt of the conversation, $ know how to prize the few which are leaving 
the child espied a small, curly-haired lap-dog, < us.” 

which ran across the opposite side of thc< “ Life’s good gifts !” and a little doubt, and 
room, and laid himself down to sleep under a c a little shade of bitterness, was interfused with 
chair in the corner. With a shriek of delight, \ Agnes’s smile now: “ Do you really think that 
the boy bounded from Agnes’s lnp, and rushed < life has anything worth living for, Mr. Reid!” 
after the dog, which he succeeded in securing. < “ Do I think it has ?” asked the young man,/ 

He grasped the nnimal tightly around the neck < looking into her face with a glance and a smile 
by both of his white, round arms, and tottled j which had many and solemn meanings. “It is 
towards Agnes. < a g rcat and unspeakablo gift, Miss Maltby, and 

It was a ludicrous spectacle. The four legs \ it is full, to all of us, of deep and tragic expe- 
of the frightened quadruped strung out in the; rienccs and duties, neither of which we can pat 
air, like a struggling swimmer’s, as he vainly ^ aside ; and then, these few years are so short, 
tried to relieve himself from his most uncom- ' and in them so much is to be done for oursehee 
fortable position; and, as tho child’s grasp < and for others—for you know for what life was 
tightened about his neck, the animal was in < given us, and what the living should be. It is 
evident danger of strangulation. < a great, solemn, awful fact, looked at from any 

Agnes’s sense of the ludicrous was keen, and < right stand point.” 
she laughed outright at this spectacle. It was \ “I believe I am very wicked,” said Agnes, 
a laugh that it would have done you good to < simply, her face full of solemnity. 

hear_so sweet, and childlike, and full of glee; < “ I believe we arc all that,” answered Theo- 

a laugh that came right up from the deep, bright! dore Reid; and looking up, Agnes met his 
well-springs of her nnture. < smile, and it reassured her heart. 

Both of the gentlemen heard it, and turned' “I shouldn’t have asked you the question 
and looked at her. Her face was not the face; that I did,” continued the girl, if I made any- 
wliich Bhe had brought into the room an hour< thing out of my life, but I do not. I seem lobe 
before; the warm lights were in it; tho bright; hemmed in on all sides. If I had nny work to 
flush upon the pale checks, and on the daintily; do, I should grow stronger nnd better; but flu 
curved and sweetly parted mouth. She saw < living, I think sometimes it is worse than 
nobody but the little boy then, as ho panted up 1 dying.” 

to her and laid the dog on her knee, with a'; “Ton Bhould get away from it, then, by all 
crow of triumph, and she reached out her arms - means,” responded tho young man. 
to him in playful eagerness. < “That is what I am most eager to do; bnt 

“ What a sweet face! I will know more of J there are obstacles before me not easy to sur- 
thatgirl!” thought the two gentlemen. Half j’mount. My friends will bo greatly opposed to 
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my leaving them, and I have no one to assist < 

me to get away.” J 

“Miss Maltby,” said Theodore Reid, “we c 

sre strangers to each other, and it must secm< 

presumption in me to^ offer you my services 

but if in any wise, at any time, they can be of< 

use to you, you may command them freely.” J 

Agnes Maltby lifted up her face, and looked < 

in the young man’s. There was something< 

touching and childlike in the earnest, searching < 

gaze which went into his eyes, for there wasj 

something of childlike simplicity and faith in< 

the nature of the young girl. < 

The young man bore the gaze unflinchingly, J 

sml Agnes was evidently satisfied, for after a< 

long-drawn sigh she said, “ You are so kind, { 

Mr. Reid, that I do not know how to find words < 

to thank you. I have no plans for the future; < 

but if I could find my way into some seminary/ 

where I could teach for a small salary, and be< 

sole mistress of my own time and thoughts, I< 

should bo happier than I have been for< 

years.” < 

“ I do not think it will be very difficult to < 

find such a position, if you are willing to trust > 

me with the search.” j 

The sweet hazel eyes grew dark under their < 

tears. “You would bo opening the gates to; 

the prisoner,** answered Agnes. < 

“ Mr. Reid,” called Harriet Grayson, at this* 

moment, “wont you come over here, and tell< 

us which of these engravings you consider tho< 

finer ?” ' < 

c 

Agnes wns so absorbed with her own thoughts, < 
that she did not observe a moment later that< 
the clmir Mr. Reid had vacated by her side was j 
occupied by the elderly gentleman, with whom > 
she had only exchanged a how on her entrance 
into the parlor. * 

Mr. Stevens tried to make himself very agree- « 
able to his young hostess for the next half hour, < 
and he succeeded in some degree, for he was]: 
jovial, witty, and prided himself on his gal- < 
lantry to ladies; but thero was a rcpcllant< 
self-consciousnesB about tbo man, for he never < 
lost sight of the fact that he was worth five* 
hundred thousand dollars. But Agnes was in< 
a linppy mood now, and she laughed at the< 
gentleman’s jests: and the roses grew wide inj 
her cheeks, and the lights flashed in and out of< 
her hazel eyes ; and the ladies gradually drew < 
near the young girl, and, unconsciously to her-< 
self, Agnes became the life of the company. J 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Grayson to her niece, < 
as the family sat at their late dinner that day, < 
for they grafted city fashions on their country ^ 
life, “I think Mr. Stevens enjoyed his visit* 


this morning, as he informed me that he should 
repeat it at the earliest opportunity. He is a 
brother of Dr. Morgan’s wife, and very ricli; 
and he has been a widower for the last six 
years.** 

“That explains his attentions in a certain 
quarter this morning,” subjoined Helen Gray¬ 
son, as she slipped her napkin into its ring, and 
smiled, and glanced significantly towards her 
cousin. 

Agnes Maltby had plenty of faults, but she 
had that natural delicacy, that fine graining of 
soul, which made jesting of this kind, exceed¬ 
ingly coarse and repugnant to her feelings. 

But her cousins were not malicious, only 
thoughtless and good-natured in their jests. 

“I declare papa,” interposed Harriet Gray¬ 
son, picking an almond from its shell, “ Helen 
and I must be very amiable to stand such a 
total putting in the shade, as we had this 
morning. 

“There was Agnes monopolizing the society 
of the young gentleman as well as the old, 
and all we could do was to sit still and see it. 
Imagine our feelings!” 

“But what did he say that made you put on 
so solemn a face, Agnes ?” inquired the elder 
of the sisters. 

“Positively Mr. Reid looked just like a 
parson in the pulpit, while ho was talking 
to you, and you—dear me—I could think 
of nothing but a scliool-girl who hadn’t re¬ 
cited her lesson, and was feeling very peni¬ 
tent over the schoolmaster’s lecture.” 

They all laughed at this—all excepting 
Agnes, and the jest jarred painfully on her 
feelings. 

“Who is this Mr. Reid, Agnes?” said the 
President of the bank of Pentonvillc, leaning 
back in his chair after indulging in a most 
liberal dinner. 

Harriet, his youngest daughter, answered. 
“ He’s a young lawyer, papa, a nephew of 
Mrs. Adams, the minister’s wife. His father 
failed a short time before his death, and the 
young man had to struggle through college as 
he could—they say he’s very talented in his 
profession.’* 

“ I think,” added the elder sister, “ that 
Mr. Reid’s agreeable, and fine looking, but 
somehow—I never feel at ease with him.” 

“ No wonder!” thought Agnes, but she kept, 
silent. 

“And now girls, I want you to go and call 
on the Tracys, tins afternoon. They’ve been 
in the neighborhood a whole week, and it wont 
do to neglect them longer,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
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in her prompt, decided tray, as they rose from ' 
the table. 5 

Agnes’s thoughts went with greedy longings ( 
to her hook up stairs. What would sho not j 
give for one hour of quiet communing with< 
herself. \ 

“ Aunt Matilda!” she pleaded, “ let the girls < 
go alone. I want to stay at home this after- < 
noen.” < 

“Don’t now, Agnes,” interposed Harriet.c 
“We want you along, and it will ’>ok much* 
better for eaoh to call.” c 

“ You’d better go my dear,” said Mrs Gray-! 
son. “The walk will do you good, and you’vet 
nothing to do at home.” J 

“ Another wasted day. It Bhall not always j 
be like this,” muttered Agnes to herself, as; 
she wont up stairs. \ 


A month had passed. There hod come little c 
change to the life of Agnes Moltby. She had' 
been tied to her aunt’s guests much as before. < 
Of all these she had enjoyed the society ofj 
the rich widower, Mr. Stevens, the best, for< 
his conversation was at least on a higher level 
than the endless gossip of her fashionable* 
acquaintances; and ho understood the world;< 
and some phases of human nature; and exerted* 
himself to please the tastes of the young girl. 

Agnes felt vory grateful to him, because he 
was kind and polite to her, and relieved-some-<; 
what the tedium of the hours which she passed; 
in her aunt’s parlor, but her thoughts never 
went beyond this. Her cousins* frequent jests! 
on the matter, of course annoyed her, at the 
time, but that was all. 

“Agnes, my dear,” said Mrs. Grayson, en¬ 
tering her niece’s chamber one morning, with 
a look of pleased mystery on her face, which 
expression was repeated by that of her two 
daughters, who followed her, “ I have some 
gratifying news to communicate to you ?” 

The three ladies sat down, so did Agnes, her 
fair young face full of surprise. 

“ Mr. Stevens had an interview last even¬ 
ing with your uncle, and desired his permission 
to ask you to be his wife ?” 

“Oh, Aunt Matilda!” cried Agnes, and she 
buried her face in her hands, and shook from 
head to foot; 

“It’s a great catch!” exclaimed Helen 
Grayson. “You can have a magnificent house, 
and keep your own carriage, and live in 
splendid style. You ought to thank your stars, 
Agnes Maltby!” 

“So you had,” added the other young lady. 
“Papa says that Mr. Stevens is worth half a 


million. Think of that. Can’t you astonish 
the world one of these days.” 

Agnes Maltby rose up and walked across 
the room. The blood burned bright in her 
cheeks. “It has come so very sudden,” she 
said. “And—and, this man must be thirty 
years older than I am.” 

“What’s that when he’s so rich, and can 
give you such a position ?” exclaimed both of 
the cousins, and they looked at Agnes with a 
new respect, seeing in her the prospective Mrs. 
Gorald StevenB. 

“But I do not love this man. I have never 
thought of him as my husband.” 

“You are young, Agnes, and it is quite 
natural you should be taken by surprise,’' 
answered Mrs. Grayson, with a mixture of 
patronage and complacency. 

“Oh, Aunt Matilda!” suddenly broke out 
the orphan girl, “you were my mother’s only 
sister, and she gave me to you on her death 
bed. I am young and inexperienced, and 
alone in the world, and all this has come so 
suddenly that I am bewildered. Take for a 
moment the place of the Bister whose heart has 
laid Btill under the summer grasses so many 
winters! Tell me what I- shall do J” 

This pitiful appeal went down through the 
’ deep worldlincss of Mrs. Grayson’s nature, and 
reached her heart. For a moment she forgot 
| all the advantages of wealth and position which 
Mr. Stevens’s proposal afforded her niece. 

“My dear child!” she said, “I will not urge 
’ the matter upon you. If it was either of my 
>own daughters, I would not hesitate to give 
’her to a man of Mr. Stevens's character and 
i position. But you shall have the whole day to 
J decide, and gratified as we shall all be to lean 
>that you have accepted the offer which yon 
Jhave received—still it shall come of your o*a 

> free choice, not of our urging.” 

And kissing her niece warmly, Mrs. Grayson 
? left the room, and her daughters followed her. 

> and for once wcre^silent. 

^ Poor Agnes! It was a long, Blow day to her. 

> How she longed for Borne friend in that great 
^crisis'of her youth.- An easy and pleasant 

> road was suddenly opened to her out of the 
j Weariness and trials of her present life; and 
^ her heart had never known the beauty and 

> tenderness of a true lovo to teach her hov 
’coldly it throbbed towards the man who no* 

> sought her hand. She- longed for rest, and a 
’ home of her own; and something of pride and 
■vanity stirred in her heart, as she-thought 

of the sumptuous surroundings which awaited 
’her as the lady wife of the rich New Yorker. 
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Mr. Stevens was, it is true, slic reasoned, not 
at all the man after her young dreams and hopes, 
but then life had been altogether a disappoint¬ 
ment to her. He was a pleasant, agreeable 
gentleman, and if she was his wife she would 
try to make him very happy, site should always 
feel so grateful to him. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, Agnes 
Mnlthy went out alone for a rapid walk. There 
had been a slight snow that morning, for the 
year had fallen into December now, and the 
earth lay with cold, hushed pulses under the 
white tlannel of winter. 

Agnes walked very rapidly, for there was a 
strange pain and restlessness at her heart. 
.She chose a by-road which led out of the town, 
to the woods, and on turning into a lane which 
branched off from the road, she came suddenly 
upon Theodore Reid. 

The young man seemed greatly surprised to 
discover her. Agnes had not seen him since 
the morning interview she had had with him a 
month before, and the girl was glad to meet 
him now. 

“Are you fond of such loug walks on winter 
•lays?” asked the young lawyer, for Agnes was 
nearly three miles from her home. 

“Not usually; but—but 1 was troubled and 
restless, and wanted to walk fast and to breathe 
free.” 

“ [ understand the feeling. I had some 
business to transact for a client of mine not 
fir from Pentonvillc, and so I thought that 1 
would run over and tell you that I had not been 
unmindful of my promise all this time. Miss 
Agnes, I think I have found a school for you!” 

Her face brightened up with interest. 

“You have , Mr. Reid?” 

“Yes; it is a small, pleasant family school, 
whose Principal is a friend and classmate of 
mine. Your salary will not be large, but your 
duties will not be arduous.” 

There was doubt in the face of Agnes Maltby 
—doubt, dashed with pain. 

Theodore Reid bent down and searched her 
with his deep, bright eyes. 

“ What is it?” lie asked. 

Agnes was a young girl, and a very impul¬ 
se one. It certainly was imprudent, but she 
had no friend whose counsel she could seek, 
and she stood sorely in need of one. 

There was something in Theodore Reid's 
calm, sincere manner, which drew out her 
tilth and trust, and ns they walked over the 
thin crust of snow, which frosted the by-road, 
the told him all that had been in her heart 
i hat day. 


There was a deep, long silence after she 
concluded. The frightened girl wondered at 
her own boldness, as she heard the quick- 
throbs of her heart. 

At last the young lawyer spoke. “Miss 
Maltby, you say that you respect and esteem 
Mr. Stevens; but if he were a poor man, with¬ 
out friends, wealth, position to offer you_ 

would you marry him this day. with a heart which 
so loved him that you would he willing to make 
almost any sacrifice or endure almost any pri¬ 
vation for his sake, and the joy of being with 
him. 

“ No. I do not love him so,” answered Agnes, 
speaking from her heart with her lips, for the 
light grew clearer to her. 

“Then never marry him.” 

That night, Agnes gave her answer to her 
uncle and aunt, in a few strong, brief sen¬ 
tences. 

“ I do not love Mr. Stevens, and if I married 
him it would be for his money, and for the 
position which he would give me. If mv dead 
mother were to rise out of her grave this night, 
she would say to me. 4 My child, do not com¬ 
mit this sin.’ Neither will I.” 

The relatives were evidently disappointed, 
but her earnestness impressed them. Thev 
did nut attempt to make her, only her cousins 
said, 

“Oh, Agnes, you will get over this romance 
some time.” 

“Hush, children." interposed Mrs. Grayson. 
“ I sniil that wc would not urge her.” 

During the next three weeks, Mr. Reid was 
in Pentonvillc several times, and he never left 
without seeing Agnes, and every time he came 
she felt stronger and better. 

lie had told her that the situation which ho 
had secured for her would not be vacated unlit 
the following month, and knowing the opposi¬ 
tion which her project must meet with from her 
relatives, Agnes had refrained from communi¬ 
cating it to them. 

One afternoon, Mr. Iteid called early in the 
new year. The family had gone out to pass 
the day, and Agnes had been excused, having 
taken a severe cold. 

“ You look pale?” said the gentleman, ns he 
took her hand, when she entered the parlor. 

“I had forgotten that l was sick,” she said, 
with the smile that touched her whole face 
with light. “ It is so good to be alone.” 

He seated her in the easy chair, and then 
they had one of their long, pleasant, grave- 
talks, alone together. 

And in some pause Agnes said, “You havn’c 
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spoken a word about the school. I must get : 
well for that, you know.’* ‘ 

Theodore Iteld looked on the young facet 
upturned to him, and it moved him with n ; 
strange tenderness. He was a strong, sclf-^ 
sustained man; one who had long disciplined; 
his impulses, and was not easily hurried into : 
any rash act. Moreover, he had often de-i 
dared that he would never propose to any* 
woman until a year’s intimate acquaintance 
lmd assured him that they were fitted for each 
other by congenial tastes and sympathies, and' 
by the same great aims and purposes in life. < 
But it is a settled fact that people frequently 
do just what they say they will not, and so did 
Theodore Reid, lie took the small hands of 
Agnes Mnltby in his, and he said to her, 

“Miss Agnes, if I were to ask you just the 
same questions regarding myself, which I did a 
month ago respecting Mr. Stevens, would you 
answer me as you did him ?” 

She did not answer; she wrenched her hands 
out of his, and buried her burning face in them. 
“Tell me,” he said, softly. 

After awhile her low answer came— 

“ X do not think that I should.” 

“ Then Agnes, come to my school—take no 
teacher but ine?” 

“ I had better be your pupil,” she said. 
“‘Well, have it so, then. We will each each 
other in the sweet harmony of a true union, 
how to live truly and righteously the life which 
God has given us. 

“You have something to live for now, 
Agnes?” bending down his head until the 
short, bright locks brushed her burning cheeks. 

Very softly the answer came to him, and! 
above the lips which spoke, the loving eyes 
were dark with sweet and grateful tears., 
“ Something to live for, thank God 1” ( 
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^unaltiitq iit gweijt gbu»qa. 

A TALE. 

ny xi na ir-. 

I dwell amid the city ever. 

The great humanity which lieats 
IU life along the stony streets. 

Like a strong and unsunned river. 

E. B. Browning. 

I have known no other home. Sometimes 
for a day, I go out to see how life develops in 
the free, broad country, beyond these city 
mists. There Nature folds me to her heart, 
and, lying on that green pillow, I watch the 
changing clouds, and hear myriad soft voices 
chirping from the leafy trees above, or the 
grasses around me, and may be the silver 
whisper of some little shining brook gliding 
out to sea. 

A few hours of this exquisite, receptive 
being, arc food for many months’ reflection; 
«nd, bending over my wintry fire, or in the 
dim chambers where I work out my daily 
tasks, there arc bright pictures ever coming 
and going—dissolving views on the walls of 
memory. 

A dreary life, you would doubtless think it. 
The narrow house, rising shadowy and tall 
in the sunless court, with its windows over¬ 
looking oilier homes just as high and many- 
windowed, yet, with Buch lack of light! only; 
far above, and almost imperceptible, the blue, 
blue speck of sky—the sign between us and 
our Father, that He is watching, even over the 
crowded, hurrying city. 

My father was head clerk in a mercantile 
establishment, and his salary sufficed amply 
for our simple and secluded style of living. 
My mother had long been a confirmed invalid, 
and the delicacy of her health supplied the 
apology required by our total retirement from 
all society. With her quiet ways, nnd low, 
sweet-toned voice, she was for years the only 


specimen of a woman, refined and cultivated, 
with which I was familiar : from her my fancy 
framed its ideal. During the course of my seven¬ 
teenth year, the light which had long wnned 
towards its setting, went down behind the hills, 
into the new glory of the dawn. My mother 
died and was buried—away in the still beauty 
of a country village, we made her last resting 
place, and left her grave bright with the sun¬ 
beams of a perfect summer, strewn with flow¬ 
ers, and hymned over by many a joyous bird. 
There is something calming in the very thought 
of that burial place. Again I trod these 
familiar streets, haunted by the faded love 
which had been of all nearest and dearest. 
With this dull, aching sense of desolation, a 
void with which the world seemed filling, a loss 
stretching out from nnd around my life, I 
looked at the destiny still unfulfilled, the work 
to be accomplished by my hands before they 
too might rest. And, as in the natural world 
one may see growing beside some poisonous 
plant its healing antidote, the sting of many 
a bereavement points us to the path of duty 
before unperceived, in the active pursuit of 
which our own sorrow is half forgotten. So. 
>in this.instance it proved. 

{ Between my father and myself there had here¬ 
tofore existed a nameless distance—a reserve. 
Jfclt rather than expressed. Faithful and un¬ 
remitting in toil, as day by day it led his course 
>away from home, the seasons of rest and com- 
>munion with his family were hurried and 
'infrequent. And now that the voice, and step. 
Jand smile, which had given to our dwelling its 
)charm, were quite faded, wc looked at the face 
jof our common sorrow, and recognizing the 
? lesson it conveyed, clasped hands, and thence¬ 
forth walked side by side, sharing the cross we 
■J might not put away. 

5 At this time, I entered as a subordinate the 
Jlnrge business house with which my father 
>had long been connected, and here, for four 
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years, with little variety, niy life ebbed on, 
each day directing my steps to and from my 
place of labor. 1 trod the same sidewalks, 
turned the same street corners, and, looking 
at the familiar buildings, encountered ever the 
same faces, all of which, from very habit, had 
grown dream-like and unreal. 

A life shut in by dingy walls, and echoing 
the stifled murmurs of the city; unrest. To 
what high development can such a being 
attain? And yet, Providence is always com¬ 
pensatory in its dculings, especially with the 
young. I was not unhappy, nor were my days 
wholly colorless. The ladder of duty wore not 
always the soil of its earthly contact; but 
sometimes stretching away into infinity, upon 
its rounds angola of hop© and memory ascended 
and descended through the light of my dreams. 
It was n July morning, radiant in the country, 
ns the yellow light struggling through the vapors 
above us testified. 1 sat at my desk, idly 
sketching upon bits of paper, and scrawling 
my name in every style of penmanship, 
glancing up now and then to meet the accus¬ 
tomed objects—dusty windows, high desks and 
benches, and a pervading aspect of dingincss 
and neglect. A leisure day, as even the 
spiders seemed aware, spinning their airy 
fabrics almost to the floor. 

“ Richard !** It was my father who spoke; 
and turning, I confronted the grave, quiet 
man, whoso features wero reflected in my 
younger face and form. “One of our clerks, 
Grey, is sick; I wish you to carry this note to 
his house, and inquire if lie is seriously ill.” 
And naming the street and number, he de¬ 
livered the missive into my hand. 

Gladly escaping into the open air, I hurried 
on my way, nothing loth, moreover, to visit 
tliis same John Grey, whoso cheerful and 
sunny temperament it was a joy to encounter. 
In Bpite of disparity in age, there had sprung 
up between us two that silent but perfectly 
appreciative sympathy, which gave to_ the or¬ 
dinary greetings of the day a charm and a 
meaning peculiarly pleasant. With little diffi¬ 
culty, I found the house to which I had been 
directed, a wooden structure, evidently past its 
prime, retaining upon the surface a dim and 
uncertain impression of the complexion it had 
boasted in its youth. 

But upon one side, a woodbine flung its 
pendulous creepers, tossing the shining sprays 
at the motion of the wind, and ever like the 
earnest soul, thrusting up now tendrils to grasp 
at something*higher—to bask in purer and 
richer sunlight. A ledgi built out from the 


;window near it, supported a few flower pots, 
*with plants in blossom, ami observing these, 1 
felt the influence of the same genial soul, 
j wliicli had smiled its warmth down into manv 
a shady nook of my own. A domestic an¬ 
swered the summons of the hell, and I was 
delivering, to her rather dim comprehension, 
the message with which I was charged, when 
arrested by a voice from the upper landing, 
nml a well known face thurst over the bnnnis* 
tors to inquire, 

> “ Is it you, Vaughan ? then walk right in, uj>- 
! stairs. 1 was sure you would find me out. I 
nin not much sick, ns you sec; but l though! R 

'little vacation would not hurt me.” 

’ And then lie would have mo seated in a co7t 
arm chair, and drawing up another of like 
dimensions, bade iuo tell him all the news, ninl 
how the world of business had jogged on since 
! ho had stepped ont of his sphere? At length 
when 1 lmd, to the best of my ability, replied 
!to his rapid questioning, and to my own satis- 

> faction, ascertained the light nature of hi* 

, present ailments, I remarked rather abruptly, 
glancing round me, “I like your house ex¬ 
ceedingly, Mr. Grey. Such n home-look worn 
'by everything! not nt all like vn/ home,” 1 
added. “Since the death of my mother mat-, 
tors arc not ns they once were in our dwelling,"' 
and again my look reverted to the gay vliint: 
coverings upon chairs and lounges, nml the 
delicate neatness which was manifest in evert 
detail, and I rose reluctantly to take iny leave. 
But my host anticipated the movement of de¬ 
parture, saying decidedly, 

“Not yet. Not until you have seen Violet.” 
i My look of inquiry, ns he uttered the words, 
he replied to, saying, with an accent of sur¬ 
prise, 

“ You have surely heard me speak of my 
daughter. My only child ?” 

“Never!” 

“Ah, well! her story is brief, and to stran¬ 
gers a sad one. A terrible fever, through 
which she passed when a child, left her per¬ 
fectly helpless, quite crippled for life. Tim 
very day is her seventeenth birth-day, and it 
is ten years since she stepped upon the 
ground!” 

‘‘Poor girl,” I murmured, involuntarily. 
“What a privation!” 

But John Grey smiled, saying softly, half in 
soliloquy, 

“A blessing she has proved indeed to us, 
and to all who know her, my patient little 
Violet 1 It may bo selfishness, hut wo would 
not if it were in our power, her mother and 
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myself, exchange our child with all her infirmi¬ 
ties of body, for the gayest, most healthful 
girl, lacking her spiritual sweetness. For her 
own sake I cannot think a wider sphere couhl 
be happier, or better; yet I sometimes fear I 
am unduly sensitive and jealous in all that 
concerns her peace.” 

“Strange fear,” thought I, as in compliance 
with his request, I rose to follow him into an¬ 
other apartment. In iny ignorance, I felt that 
no trial could be heavier than this one to which 
he had alluded ns a blessed dispensation! 
Afterwnrds I did not marvel. Noiselessly the 
opening door turned upon its hinges, and 1 
stood within the threshold. 

My glance swept a room wide and high in 
its proportions, furnished with singular taste 
and skill. Blending with its lighter aspect a 
certain warmth of tone, a flush as of sunset, ting¬ 
ing draperies, pictures, and carpet, yet with 
no salient point of peculiar brightness ; nothing 
which could weary the eye forced perpetually 
to observe it. And nt an opposite window a 
deep chair drawn near the littlo stand of 
blossoming geraniums, and velvet-leaved roses, 
hold in its caressing arms, the figure, frail, 
slender, and white-robed, 1 had come to greet. 
The slight embarrassment which this meeting 
caused, at least in my own case, was quickly 
dispelled, ns in those calm, sweet accents of 
innate refinement, she welcomed her father’s 
friend. As I afterwards learned, she was pre¬ 
pared to meet one of his own mature years, and 
this explained the look of surprise which I felt 
regarding my face as our hands met in recogni¬ 
tion. 

Childish in the external development of 
growth, there was yet in her look the unmis¬ 
takable Rign of dawning womanhood, not a 
precocious or painful development, common to 
disease of long standing, hut that nameless 
change which under all circumstances, mnrks 
the boundary between the two stages, «• tho 
brook and river,” which flowing so near to¬ 
gether, can never, never blend ! 

For the face itself, not one but many meet-, 
ings sketched it in livingliues upon my memory.; 
Clearly cut, with smooth, finely grained skin, 
delicately tinted. Brown liair waving away; 
from the white-veined temples, waving into 
darker shades towards the back of the head,; 
where it lay coiled in loose, shining folds, t 
The eyes, largo, and heavily fringed, were ofj 
the deepest violet, with gray shadows flitting • 
over them at each changing emotion. They! 
were eyes which had never faced the sunlit: 
glare of the world, but in the cloistered serenity e 


)Of the soul, gathered up its lights and glooms, 
’and a pervading expression of thought and 
i prayer. 

’ Yet with all this spirituality of temperament, 
> I was struck by the eager interest with which 
!at this time, and during our subsequent in¬ 
timacy, Violet Grey regarded the life without; 
the busy, tumultuous town, which lmd for her 
scarcely more of reality than a picture of story 
'Or song. Carefully guarded by love which 
' would have kept from her the very thought of 
• sufferings, greater than her own, of crime whose 
name even, had scarcely been permitted in this 
pure atmosphere—an intuitive sense of their 
existence seemed ever present in her mind, 
and if unspoken not less felt. 

. When at length I took final leave of my new 
friend, and from the dim, yet exquisite light 
of that flower-scented chamber, stepped out 
’into the hot glare of day, the transition was 
like that from the veiled glory of the temple, 
]to the broad glitter of the vestibule, where a 
- thousand feet resound. The crises of existence 
.are rarely passed without a greater or less 
degree of consciousness. The pivot upon which 
they turn may he a very small one; the cur¬ 
rent of our being may, for a time at least, flow 
on, to all appearance, as before, whether gay 
' or tranquil, the channel is the same, and on it 
goes, under storm or sunshine, through rough 
1 places and smooth, until suddenly at some 
unlooked for period, the great ruling influence 
is seen, and the strong waters leap forth into 
the golden glory of the summer, or winding 
i darkly onward, bear with them the shadows of 
a sky never to be quite clear, till its clouds arc 
rolled away and lost in tho eternal morning. 
So narrow had been the limitations of my own 
sphere, it had heretofore embraced but the 
.smallest number of acquaintances among men. 
The persons connected with the house of Wil¬ 
ton Brothers, when abroad; when at homo, the 
elderly woman who lmd from earliest remem¬ 
brance acted as housekeeper, of whom in my 
childhood I hud felt a mortal terror, whose 
taciturnity, in later years, I was little inclined 
to break. With what avidity I had hailed the 
dawning of another and different typo of 
friendship tho reader may conceive. To my 
father 1 gave the most accurate and detailed 
account of that morning call, and its effect, 
upon me. lie smiled at my enthusiasm, and 
seemed pleased that a new avenue of pleasure 
was opening so fairly before mo. When I 
spoke of Violet, of the physical weakness 
which had left the inner as well as the outward 
form so lovely, his glance reverted to the 
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portrait of my mother, -which occupied the space 
directly opposite the corner where his arm-chair 
was placed. Ilia countenance was brightened 
by the soft bloom of youth, but I know he was 
gazing not on the features depicted there, but 
upon the other face, which after years of 
patient moulding in the school of suffering, the 
Supreme Artist had touched into final beauty, 
and transferred to shine in another light! 

After the first few visits, which they wel¬ 
comed and approved most warmly, it seemed a 
matter of course, that I should incliulo with 
thoughts of my own home, the doings in another 
household, with which I soon become identi¬ 
fied. The Greys wrere a hospitable family, 
and many besides myself went there to bask in 
the cheerful atmosphere, and lenvo it reluct¬ 
antly, wondering at the spirit which gave to 
all things the reflection of its own abiding 
peace. 

Often I found Violet surrounded by children 
who, at her earnest request, had been called in 
from the street, where their bright faces and 
raorry voices had attracted her attention. At 
first, with a nameless awe, they had held back 
from entering that room, whose pale occupant 
so much resembled tho angels of their fancy; 
but this feeling once dispolled, no visitors were 
more joyous or more frequent. 

Whatever stirred in those small hearts tho 
swelling chords of humanity, the latest joy 
over the new plaything, or of sorrow over tho 
lost kitten or bird, in the sure confidence 
of ready sympathy, was confided to “Miss 
Violet’s” listening ear; and in return, many 
a story, read or repeated, many a childish song 
chiming up through her own memory, held in 
thrall a charmed audience. How strong a 
power for good or ill thus lay in her feeble 
hands one could not question, who watched the 
eager faces grouped about her chair, nnd the 
keen perceptions quickened into fresher vital-! 
ity, as the young girl talked with them of those 
simple, yet life-giving principles, which under¬ 
lie the nobler frame-work of society. Nor 
were those lessons of faith and patience for¬ 
gotten or lost; such seed, though “sown in 
weakness, shall be raised in power!” 

Under ordinary circumstances the prudence 
of such a relation as existed between Violet 
and myself, might well have been questioned. 
As it was, we were far too young in years 
and in the knowledge of human nature, to 
regard worldly expediency at all. Neither 
of us had known the ever deepening affcotion 
nurturod amid children of one household, 
and to our attachment wo gave the name of 


> 

- that intense, yet calmest of earthly connec¬ 
tions. 

• IVe were but children still, Violet nnd I. 

. A year had gone by, month by month it 1ml 
melted away. In the city court the breath ot 
autumn, as by some divine alchemy, had trans¬ 
planted to ruby the long green sprays of the 
•; woodbine, and having glittered for awhile at 
j that gay carnival of nature, it cast aside it? 

1 jewels, and calmly slept. Then followed win¬ 
ter—stripped of its purity here, giving to m 

• but the icy blast, nnd paler skies, and brief 
Cdays of tho northern climate. But spring at 
: length succeeded. Upon my mother’s grave 
ptho snow-drop, and crocus, and timid daisy 

■ once more held up censers of beauty, aud the 

> winds were affluent with the whisper of waking 
;life. 

> I had made a pilgrimage to that Mecca of 
)iny faith, and returning, brought away such 

2 relics as I could gather—fresh leaves and 
?buds, upspringing from the dust, like tho new 
: hopes which were blossoming through my life. 
'In the warm dusk of that May evening 1 sat 
; nt Violet’s feet, and laid upon her lap these 
’delicate emblems of promise. 

> “ If you could but sco them growing, Violet,”, 
>1 said, eagerly. “The smell of tho earth, and 
’the glitter of the sunshine, and tho free nir. 

' would be so Bwect for you ! Oh, I wish you 
: might be carried into tho country.” And 1 
'looked nt the long dark line of building? 

>bounding our near horizon. 

> “ It would be pleasant, Itichard. I think 
jsometimes I may be taken there!” There was 
>n quiet drooping accent to her voice, ns if that 

were a subject too painful to bo dwelt upon at 
Jlength. Something in her look nnd manner 
Uhat evening, reminded mo of my mother. 
'There had, indeed, always existed the likeness 

> which one fragilo and hidden, yet patient life. 

• naturally holds to another. With the secluded 
[nnd hushed room, and its unworldly ntrao- 
: sphere, I associated all those hours of unchecked 
’communion, soul with soul, which had hallowed 
’the memory of my mother, and which were 
! weaving for tho brow of this later love a crown 
? of amaranth. 

> “ There are so many things I would do if 1 
[might 1” 

1 I was startled at tho earnestness of her 
5 manner, as Violet leaned forward a little, 
’resting her cheek upon the palm of one hand, 
>nnd with tho other pulling impetuously nt the 
[fringe of her crimson shawl. The calm sub- 

> mission which her manner usually indicated 
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led one constantly in her society to forget that- 
it was maintained by perpetual striving, less-, 
encil by degrees and the habit of restraint, yet 
still requisite. < 

“ What would you do, dear Violet ?” and as 
I spoke there Hashed before my view, the- 
vision of a far dilVercnt fate ; of a life in the 
world—gay, brilliant, and tempting—the fair, 
fresh world, which her gaze would never pene¬ 
trate; the hills and valleys which her feet 
would never press. , 

“I do not know that I can tell you, or any 
one, just what I long to accomplish,” she at 
length replied, “ As X sit hero day by day, 
bearing the mutllcd hum of the city crowds, it 
seems liko the wail of all its misery, and suf¬ 
fering, and crime, creeping up to my ear. 1 
have never passed out of this court, yet I see 
in fancy many a street upon which the sun 
never smiles; where are hardened and dis¬ 
couraged men, and women, and little children, 
who are taught nothing but am 1 Oh, Richard 1 
1 have been loved and cared for so tenderly, 
my heart goes out in pity towards those I shall 
never see, and alas! can never reach.” Sur-; 
prised and touched by this burst of feeling, 1 
aiade no motion to interrupt her, and she weut 
on. 44 I try so hard to put away these thoughts 
which make me restless, and 1 fear, impatient. 

I am surrounded with books, and flowers, and 
tokens, which my friends are constantly sup¬ 
plying, and I have my nccdlo-work at hand, 
hut 1 caunot r forgot them; day and night I am 
haunted by the work I might do, were 1 not 
utterly helpless!” In the deepening shade 
her face was hidden, but I felt the tears drop¬ 
ping upon her lap; warmly they fell, lull 
freighted from a brimming fountain. 

In our intercourse we had touched upon an 
hundred topics; we had read and dreamed 
together, each yielding a confidence as com¬ 
plete ns it was spontaneous; but never until 
then had she laid before me the strong yearning 
of her soul. Knowing not that whole her life was 
a lesson of gentlest self-denial,—thut many a 
wordless blessing lingered about her silent 
way, she mourned her own incompetency. 1 
could scarcely endure the thought of those 
tears and regrets, much less reply to them. 1 
was relieved, therefore, when the cheerful 
voice of Mrs. Grey preoeded her entrance, 
as deploring the failing light, she resigned 
her favorite newspaper and entered the 
room. 

“Violet, dear, your good friend Miss Carter 
jast left a bouquet for you; shall I bring o 
lanip for you to see the flowers ?” 


44 Not just yet, mother, if you please ; she is 
very kind to remember me so.” 

Something in the tone juried upon the listen¬ 
er’s ear, for she said quickly, 

44 You are tired, dear; I am afraid you have 
been talking too much;” and her soft hand was 
laid caressingly upon the bowed head. 

Hut the emotion she had manifested was 
now pressed back with a firm hand, and Violet 
answered quite naturally, denying the charge. 

I availed myself, however, of tho opportunity to 
take my leave, and stepping out into the cool air, 
joined the throng of promenaders upon the side¬ 
walk. Mechanically I drifted with the tide until 
I found myself nearing the more fashionable 
quarter of the town. In the broad bright squari s 
there seemed more of the freedom of the 
country, blent with the luxury' and polish of 
the city. Hero were massy trees lining the 
long avenues, and lamps twinkling liko stars 
from out their shade. From the open windows 
of many a splendid dwelling the sound of music 
and laughter rippled goyly forth, and a glim¬ 
mer of lacc and satin curtains, rising and fall¬ 
ing with the pulse of the breeze. It was the 
hour when the world of fashion was wont to 
bo stirring, and the 44 favorites of fortune” 
sallied out to seek their accustomed amuse¬ 
ments. 

I looked with neither envy nor dissatisfac¬ 
tion upon tho shapes of beauty and splendor 
that passed me by. Rut to my pleased and 
curious gaze they' seemed rather to have glided 
out from one of the gay French prints I had 
seen in shop windows; exquisite in coloring, 
and instinct with graceful life. Here were 
costly equipages rolling by’, with their haughty 
| owners; now a party of laughing girls, talking 
and gesticulating with their pretty’ gloved 
. hands. Again, a more dignified group of elderly 
’persons—stately in pntricinn simplicity; and 
.so, on and on, youth and age, beauty and 
deformity blending, and swept downward upon 
, the satno unending current, while the fountain 
'in tho square near by, sprinkled its silver rain, 

> and the air was redolent of softened bloom. 

I At such times l loved to think of Violet; of 
>l»cr modest loveliness lighting up the dark 
l house with a priceless lustre; of that life 
’spending itself away from tho eye of the world, 
>yet exhaling such heavenly sweetness. And 
^scanning with this thought tho faces around 
n me, what failings were visible in many’whom 
^ tho world worshipped! wlmt pride, and vanity, 
^and selfishness, half veiled by tho endowment 
c, of rare comeliness! No wonder that from such 
^excursions I always returned with warmer 
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affection and admiration to tho obsouro street, £ during that interview I cannot tell, even her 
and my hidden Violet l < mother waa not admitted, until the child her- 

It waa a superb evening, nnd I lingered, loth caolf had hold long conference with him. That 
to depart. At length aome impulse sent mo to £ ho could do nothing for her, sho suit! quite 
tho Public Garden, which I remembered waa*calmly; but from that time, she spoko of Dr. 
open that night to tho people. Something'Leigh as of ono who had inspired her with 
foreign and luxurious pervaded this atm»->strange confidence, and dwelt upon tho promise 
aplioro. I had read of such places multiplied; of his next visit with much apparent satisfaction, 
in size nnd splendor, blossoming up from tho < With the warm days of returning summer her 
heart of European cities, and it was easy for}strength had visibly declined, but to a person 
lancy to conjure up in this silver light, tho'. so isolated from tlio ordinary routine of health- 
dream of a distant shore. Absorbed in my ; ful activity, this was unavoidable, and a simple 
own reveries, 1 loaned against a tree-trunk,} tonic administered by the now attendant, 
watching tho glittering play of a jet of water,< Be cmcd to meet the emergency, 
and with rather a dim consciousness of tho; Anything associated with Violet, became nt 
movements around me. Peoplo passed and -onco invested with new interest for myself, 
ropassed my side. A few idlers, like myself, ; anil upon tho ovening referred to, I recognized 
lounged carelessly by tho stone basin, and > with a sudden start of pleasure and curiosity, 
unquestioned in their quiet, were left to enjoy ■ the features of Dr. Leigh. At tho moment, he 
it. My eye was at length attracted to the \ was listening with much attention to his com- 
iiguro of a gentleman, ono of two persons < pnnion, whoso low toues wero indistinct to my 
standing near. I recognized tho-peculiar ole-} car. Having discovered my neighborhood, 1 
ganco of his slender, erect form, and, as ho W as at once impelled to leavo it, 1 so disliked 
turned it half towards me, tho Spanish dark- - Dio nppearanco of eaves-dropping, and my 
ness of his complexion. It was Dr. Leigh, the .; vicinity rendered it almost involuntary. Some- 
young physician, about whom tho world wore thing chained my footsteps when I would have 
just now mad, tho world about—that is. The ! started; 1 lingered spell-hound to the spot, 
glitter of his wealth, of his titles, bought by ; ftm i to liis friend’s remark, whatever it had 
a foreign training, bis recent marriage with a; been, I beard Dr. Leigh reply, 
beautiful Jewess, which event in itself had > “Yes, it was of that class of cases wo were 
been a romance, almost a tragody. Ono or all: speaking, quito hopeless of course. Tho won* 
of these fortuitous circumstances combinod, ■ j or j 8 that they contrive to keop soul nnd 
had given to tho new comer a largo shuro of', body together as they do, year after year. 1 
the public patronago and praise. No ono in'have just boon called to one—such a lovely 
private lifo assumed less; the Sphinx waa< little creature—she is about gone too, and is 
Hoaveely quieter or moro puzzling, to those who} uwaro of it, but her friends are not!” 
would bo puzzled, but this manner seemed ; «* A resident hero ?** 

more a lmbit of tho man, thau tho physician.; “Yes, tho lower part of the city, -- 

Tho rumor of his fame had reached even the} Court, I think they call it.” 

(lull preemts of our counting room, nnd I had; Every word fell upon my car with perfect 
persuaded Mr. Grey to intercede with Violet, < distinctness; with a sort of stunned quietude, 
that he might visit her. I knew full well her} 1 said to myself, “ It is of Violet hois speaking 
aversion to tho sight of a physician. So many ;—Violet is dying!” 

at an earlier stage of her illness had been; Then Idooked around me, at tho crowd still 
summoned to her bedside, examined her} smiling nml loiteringby; at tho water, still treiu* 
ease, and then left with a hopeless negative} bling upwards in shadow to its crown of light; 
shako of the head. With each succeeding oue,; at tho trees, vast nnd solemn, defined against the 
tho gate of IIopo swung slowly open, only to deepest sky. Just above mo, a poarl-whito cloud 
clash again its goldon bars upon a forbidden; enveloped the full orbed moon. Slowly she 
‘land. Nor had I, in this instance, any faith ✓ passed from beneath its folds, as a parting 
in a permanent relief to her present difficulty,; spirit might cast aside tho clay, leaving behind 
yet thoro lurked in my heart moro than I hud. it a track of glory passing onward into a realm 
suspected, until— \ of stars. With that peculiar sharpness of 

To the general surprise of her friends, < vision which at such moments seems all* 
Violet consouted readily to tho proposition ^embracing, 1 took noto of everything, when 
made, and ono day, about a week provious. Dr .) crushed by the consciousness of hut oho giant 
Leigh had made his first call. What transpired-reality. Tho moist odor of dewy blossoms, 
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tbo plaintive cadence of an Italian air borne . 
from some distant music, even the flash of a ( 
costly brilliant upon the white hand that was < 
toying with a bending twig, us Dr. Leigh had ' 
spoken, seemed mocking mo with its chill». 
splendor. So I turned towards home. With a J 
sudden newness of vision I looked upon the < 
Past as it rose coldly ami sharply in the light, 
of the Present. L saw' iu its true bearings my 
relation to Violet Grey. Wo had “lived and 
loved together,” but how strong had been that 
love, how deeply inwoven with my quiet life 
tluU golden thread had been, 1 only knew 
when the fibres were breaking, oven now * 
•* almost gone.” * t 

All through the watches of that long, long' 
night, two faces bent on me from out the gloom, 
one flushed and radiant of the life that might 
have been, hut which should never be, ami the 
other—that which was inevitable. Hour after 
hour rounded to completeness, dropped noise¬ 
lessly away, lly and by the shadows in the east 
were softly lifted, and the morning, fair anti 
golden, stood revealed behind them; for a mo¬ 
ment I was struck with the uualogy, but the 
sharp consciousness of pain returned, the bur¬ 
den was lifted, ami l went b~ck to life, duty, 
labor, but I found them not the same. 

Delaying as long as possible my usual visit, 
dreading to look upon her with my present 
knowledge, 1 entered Violet’s room when the 
dusk had hidden iu its obscurity the objects 
within. A lamp placed in an adjoining 
apartment shot in a bar of yellow' light ueross 
the threshold, but that was all. 

•‘You are late, Uichardl” and her soft hand 
for un instant clasped mine with mute welcome. 
"Mother 1ms just stepped into a neighbor’s, 
ami l have been sitting alone in the twilight, 
ami thinking.” 

*• Of what, Violet?” My voice sounded 
harsh and strango even to myself, but my 
throat ached with its fulness. 


’said, while caressing my hair with her light 
dingers, 

| 14 1 am glad if you know the worst that can 

>befall me, ltichard, l have been spared a great 
| trial; far more even than the grief of my father 
■ and mother, I dreaded the sight of your own; 

11 knew you would miss me!” and then I felt 
>two tears fulling upon my brow, and for a few 
, moments wo mingled our tears. 

* When we had somewhat recovered ours elver, 

> Violet told mo how the conviction had been 
jgradually forcing itself upon her mind that 
>her hours were numbered, and through the 
?glad, bright days of spring and summer the 
>stcps of the Destroyer had echoed more and 
'more nearly, as they trod upon the blossoms 

of w’hoso fading Bho would bo unconscious. 
>Then when Dr. Leigh had been summoned to 
•visit her, she had firmly expressed to him her 
>own belief in the matter, and he, looking into 
her face, could utter no denial of a certainty 
>stamped upon every lino of its transparent 
'beauty. Still comforting, as it was her mission 
to do, as I poured out my heart to her for the first 
pud last time, all the hopes that lmd suddenly 
1 fallen; the love which had flamed up but to show 
jlhe surrounding gloom; the utter sadness and 

* uselessness, as it appeared to mo, of my life. 
'.She answered eagerly, 

* 44 But l have work for you to do, that which 
>my own weakness has failed to accomplish, 

l intrust to you, you are young and strong, 1 
intrust to you the fulfillment of my life-long 
^yearning, to go out into the dark places of 
>earth, where are sin, and poverty, and per¬ 
petual shadows, and point them to tho light 
that is shining above, tho love that is greater 
’ even than their need. Whenever you are 
'lonely, and tho distance betwecu us seems very 
", wide and blank, remember that in discharging 
my commission, you are bringing mo nearer 
your side. 1 Bhnll watch you in love and 
hope then, ltichard!” Much more she said. 


“Of many things, you among others.” And >ia this and subsequent conversations, but the 
as 1 seated myself beside her, her hand once ' key to my after life l have given in her parting 
more touched me with an electric thrill, as she > request. 

laid it upon my arm. The movement was one of > After tho first outbreak of grief wo were 
unwonted freedom, hut 1 couhl not boar that ^botli strangely calm, when the disguise had 
touch, and tho terrible memories it heralded. Sfallen, and thoro was nothing more to hope or 
1 forgot her weakness, and my own pride of ''’fear, tlio worst was over. Iu tho household 
resolution; burying my face in my hands, 1 b thero were softer foot-falls and voices subdued, 
sobbed like a child. “Oh, Violet, l canuot ^but not tearful. The parents had too long 
bear it I” and loaning my forehead upon the .-hold upon a frail tenuro this declining life, to 
arm of her chair I wept uncontrollably. Smarvol when it waB translated; and for me I 

Sho did not ask mo whaf t neither did she (’watched with awe and silence tho chango which 
question mo ns to tho way in which tho truth b Death sometimes makes beautiful, 
bad dawned upon mo. Only after a little, she -J One morning, feeling unusually anxious, I 
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had gained leave of absence from the counting- ^ went forth to tread the path beside me. 
room, and hastened instead to Mr. Grey’s. Hoc Wherever I go sho is still near, 
had anticipated my movement-, *nd stood at £ Down the long dark lines of warehouses, 
the door ready to give me entrance, and to say, < carpeting with their grim reflection the dusky 
with a sympathetic clasp of my hnnd, V streets; through the busy crowd that blend 

“I am glad you came, I was just about < and hurry past in endless vistas; in the sunny 
sending for you,” and then I knew what I was { Park which I sometimes see gay with fuun- 
to see. \ tains, nnd vocal with bird songs, the shadow 

Violet was dying ; beside her bed Dr. Leigh ( of memory still falls, 
stood, counting the pulse in her slender wrist, ) But the night draws near; even now the 
and looking down at the features which were sunset touches with brightness the old man s 
flushed, like the glow breaking through a * hair. Soon shall come the rest which follows 
transparency of alabaster. I had never before < toil, darkness, silence, then the long, long 
encountered him, though his visits had not , morning! 
been infrequent, but Violet, who had confided < 
to him many of her secret feelings and ex¬ 
periences, had told him of our connection. 

When I approached the couch he made room 
for me beside her, and sitting by her head, I 
held in mine the hand Dr. Leigh had re¬ 
linquished. 

“You know me Violet? and that I will ro- 
member all you have said?” She opened her 
eyes and smiled upon me, then upon her father 
and mother, and the sad dark face of the 
physician. Her farewell glance was for them, 
but the last word and kiss were for mo. In 
my arms she died, with her bend upon my 
breast. In that moment there was no false 
delicacy to keep us apart, and her mother 
even, submitted without a gesture of dissent, 
for stronger than all other love is that for 
which we leave kindred and home, to become 
one with another soul. 

In the hushed room there was no sound; 
through the open window enme the fresh breeze 
of the morning, tlie sound of busy toil in the 
street below. Other hearts waking to the 
weariness of life, but one we loved was at rest 
forever. 

Years have passed since then. To-day in 
tiie pleasant autumn sunshine, I sit and dream 
of the spring. Far away it lies in the happy 
valley of my youth, but as I look over the 
mountains of my life, ascended often in weari¬ 
ness and fainting, they seem to my purer 
vision like the pillar of cloud which guided by 
its shadow through the day, but with the 
ooming night was transfigured and golden. 

The mission aocepted from the lips of the 
dying I have endeavored to fulfil. Never 
leaving the bounds of this one metropolis, I have 
found work for head and heart, which seeme 
now to have just begun. From Violet’s cham¬ 
ber I went out into shadows, beside which mj 
own was as heavenly radiance, and her spirit 
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THE FEARPIL AND UNBELIEVING. 

01 this class, tbo number is large. Tbe lightest 
reverse dashes their spirits. It a small party of 
our troops are routed, or taken prisoner, by a 
largely superior force of rebels, their confidence 
sinks to zero—they feel like abandoning the cause. 
Right and left they throw bluine—denounce the 
government as unequal to the crisis, and comman¬ 
ders as imbecile or ignorant. ‘‘AIL goes wrong,” 
they affirm. “ The enemy gains strength and 
boldness, while wo are constantly losing one ad¬ 
vantage after another.” And so, in a doubting, 
fearful,, mi sc ruble way, they reverse tbo actual 
order of things, seeing only the dark side, and 
casting shudows wherever they go. Out upon such 
people! Have they no eyes to see; no minds to 
o.oiuprebendj no faith in the right? llmdercra 
they are all. Such l'eel the intrusion of a-doubt as 
to whether the sun will rise again, when the night 


6; American Periodicals 

$ falls; or the dreary winter gives place to spring, 
>when snow mantles the earth, and tbe rivers are 
abound with ice. They have no cheerful hope; no 
>truo confidence in God; no faith in the divine 
! energy of truth. Bo not influenced by the com- 
5 plainings of this class of the fearful and tinbelicv- 
' ing. They not only prophecy evil instead of 
; good, but some of them got so enamored of their 
> own dark predictions, as to find tt secret pleasure 
5 in every reverse. If not enemies in our midst, 
>they are at least an element of weakness, and 
| no one should lend an ear to their raven-liko cronk- 

■ ings. 

> “THE WANDERER’S RETURN.” 

The story told by this picturo is a simple one. 

' A stranger enters the homo of a thrifty young 
|farmer,.who, uninfluenced in earlier yours by a 

> restless spirit of adventure, has chosen to marry the 
maiden of his choice, and settle down to a lifts of 

: peaceful industry with its consequent enjoyments. 

■ The stranger sees and feels the contrast between 
. this life, and the one he has been leading. Fur 
! many years he has been like a leaf on the billow— 

, no rest, no peucc, uo satisfaction of soul. And 
now ho has bent his weary feet towards the old 
| places, once so pleasant, but long ago deserted— 
yet often yearned for. He sits, at first unrecog¬ 
nized, in the home of his brother—no, not uurccog- 
inized by all; for one cannot mistako bim in any 
'guise: ono whoso heart moved at his lightest tones 
>in the by-gone years. Wo mny imagine the bappi- * 
ness speedily to follow. 


CLOSE OF VOLUME XVIII. 

With how many of our renders shall wo part 
,company here? With you, whoso eyes now rest 
on this paragraph? Shull our thought not reach 
you in all the coming year? Not so l As wo have 
walked, communing together for many months, 
let us still walk in the year of trial and discipline, 
and it may be of. dee per sorrow, that lies before us. 
Tried friends should not part when days ol dark- 
uess come, but draw closer together. Wo trust to 
bo able to speak words of strength; to give incen¬ 
tives to duty; to inspire the desponding with hope; 
to bold up the weak, and coin tort those who art 
in aflliction; to bear the mind fur above cloud and 
shadow, into the cheerful suushiue. Will you not 
go with us, strengthening our bund?, nnd giving as 
well as receiving ? I f there has bcuii a question us to 
parting company with iho Hutnu Magazine, at this 
resting placo by tho way side, settle that question 
by resolving to bear us company still. Our entire 
sontheru circulation being cut off, we cannot afford 
to lose a single ono of our frieuds in tbo north and 
west. If your income is diminished, nnd restriction 
of expenses imperative, remember, that fur the 
Home Magazine, as a club subscriber, you pay only 
about ten cchIh u mouth. In order to suvo that 
trifle, you will not forego its visits. 
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SICK SOLDIERS, 

A groat many soldiers are sick near the large 
encampments. Tho government docs not supply 
them with all that a sick man needs. For these, they 
.ire dependent on voluntary contributions. Phi¬ 
lanthropic ladies, all over the country, are moving 
in this good work. Reader, arc you doing any¬ 
thing for the sick ? If not, make or give something 
in tho committee in your neighborhood engaged in 
• ullecting for sick soldiers. If there is no such 
committee in the neighborhood, move actively in 
ihe formation of uu agency, so that the little rills 
(1 f good deeds may flow into a single stream. There 
arc thousands upon thousands iu tho ranks who 
have gone out from pleasant and even luxurious 
homes. They can meet tho hardships of a cam¬ 
paign while in health, and grow stronger and more 
enduring j but when sickness prostrates, how will 
they miss tho homo care, the homo tenderness, the 
home ministration? Think of these things, and 
provide for the sick. 

PLANTS IN BED-ROOMS. 

It should bu known to all persons, that to have 
plants in a close bed-room at night, is a practice 
detrimental to health. Even plants not in flower, 
and without smell, injure the air during tho night, 
and in the absence of the sun, by impregnating it 
with nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. A melan¬ 
choly proof of this is recorded as having occurred 
in Bedfordshire, England. Mr. Sberbrook having 
frequently had bis pinery robbed, tho gardener de¬ 
termined to sit up and watch, lie accordingly 
posted himself, with a loa lc.L f«w!iug-;»i.co. in the 
greenhouse, where it is supposed he full asleep, and 
ia the morning was found dead upon the ground, 
with all th<"appearance of suffocation, evidently 
occasioned by the discharge of mephitic gas from 
the plants during the night. 


VENTILATION. 

The following is well worthy the attention of 
housekeepers:— 

“In the sanitary arrangement of houses, even for 
tho richer classes, the ventilation of cupboards is 
neglected. In places let out in tenements, closets 
arc tho receptacles for bread and fragments of 
various other kinds of food. Often tho dirty clothes 
are put away in those places waiting for tho wash¬ 
ing. It is therefore most important that air should 
be plentifully passed through such corners; gene¬ 
rally, however, there is but little arrangement made 
for this purposo. The doors arc kept close, without 
auy perforations. There are no ventilators iu tho 
wall?, and In consequence those places becume cases 
of polluted air, which, when the doors arc opened, 
weapes over tho apartments. This defect is visiblo 
in nearly all houses of old date; nud while looking 
at somo dwellings of recent construction, it is seen 
that, although care has been generally taken to 
veutilato staircases and rooms, tho cupboards are in 
this respect neglected.’* 
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Vision of a gai and a gftflfrt. 

BY IRENE IRIS. 

The long, -weary day, was but little more 
than half spent, as I stood leaning my head 
listlessly against the open doorway, and look¬ 
ing across the orchard-slope to the “ way 
beyond,” where the tall forest trees rose to 
meet the sky, and the sky bent to rest tenderly 
in blessing, on their ancient liegds. 

Voices sighed in the summer breeze, trilled 
from the tiny throat of some forest warbler, 
whispered ’mong the leaves through the apple- 
boughs, and shouted from the breast of the 
meadow brook, that came bounding merrily 


down the hill—“ Come out to us, and join in 
our rejoicing.” 

Turning once more to a tiny crib, I felt sure 
that the wee form nestling there was safely 
bound in gentler arms than mine—the feverish 
restlessness had yielded to loving ease, and 
rest, calm and refreshing, as an infant’s angel* 
guarded slumber alone could bring, was re¬ 
storing our drooping Lily to its wonted loveli¬ 
ness. My care was unneeded now, and I might 
indulge myself in an out-of-door ramble among 
the singing birds and clover-blossoms. So, with 
much of the old-time gladness in my heart, I 
hounded down the steps to the green sward, 
that, yielding lightly to my tread, sent the fra¬ 
grance of a thousand flowers upwards, hathiHg 
my senses in an atmosphere of sweetest odors. 

Slowly, and at peace, I walked, flowers and 
shadows mingling in my path—anon looking 
up into the great apple-trees, where the pro¬ 
mises of tlie golden autumn were playing 
bo-peep with the leaves, or stooping to pluek 
the golden dandelions, that rested like smiles 
on the face of the gay meadow land. 

Musing in dreamy forgetfulness, fancy led 
me unconsciously back to the years of child¬ 
hood, when those two —companions of all my 
hours—sharers of every joy, walked by my 
side, joyous and free—twin of my life, and 
“ twin of my spirit.” 

The past came back to me with its treasures 
of careless joy, and, ns of old, my fingers were 
busy weaving light curls of the long, slender 
stems I had plucked. As one, of more than 
usual symmetry niul grace, hung trembling 
from my band, I turned unconsciously, to place 
it among the more beauteous ones of the fair 
.young head at my side. But, as the call for 
1 “ Minnie” fell from my lips, the sweet, vision 
fled from my heart, and back, back in a full tide 
of agony, came the consciousness that they no 
longer frolicked by my side, but, hand in 
hand beside the river of life, were wandering, 
feasting their artist-souls on lovelier scenes 
than those of earth, and decking each other’s 
brows with fair gnrlands, woven by spirit- 
hands, in the Paradise of our Father. 

Throwing myself upon the grass, I yielded 
for awhile to the overpowering grief. But, as 
my heart grew lighter, I could look with 
greater calmness down the years to the time of 
our last sad parting. 

How Minnie’s words echo in my heart yet, 
las, standing in the little room where so many 
happy hours had been spent, bright drops 
chasing each other rapidly down her cheeks, 
she said— 
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“These sad, sad partings!—when will they 5 
cease? But, you sisters, even in your wander-^ 
ings among strangers, will never be alone. '■> 
Clinging to each other’s love, you will scarcely? 
realize the rough paths and jarring discords of^ 
this weary life we are entering upon. But ; 
how alone—how all alone I am ! An orphan,: 
poor and friendless !” c 

“ Oh, no—not friendless, Minnie dear ! We ^ 
•will write to you very often, and if we ail live , < 
sometime shall we meet again.” J 

So we parted. Minnie bound for the sunny < 
South—land of the mistletoe and orange tree, 
of which her young spirit had so long and so 
brightly dreamed. In the wilds of the far-off 
western land wc sisters found a home, where, 
in the midst of active labor for others’ weal, 
two years passed rapidly and not unblest away. 

But there came a change, sudden and chill¬ 
ing ns the first dismal storm of the dark 
November night. It was a chill winter’s 
morning, nud up a long flight of stairs, alone I 
wandered, to kneel beside the cold form of my 
sister. In the night time the angels had come, 
and borne her very silently away, and this, 
this was all they had left to me. As I knelt to 
gaze upon the beautiful features that, for the 
first time, refused their offering of loving 
smiles, the sun stole through the frosty win¬ 
dow, and, with its first morning beam, shone 
upon the marble brow. But there was no joy 
in the sunlight to me. How it seemed to mock 
my grief, and taunt me with my crushing 
despair. Away down in the innermost depths 
of my soul, some hoarse, sepulchral voice 
whispered ever—“dead!” and, in a low moan, 
the word broke from my unsealed lips. Then, 
with startling clearness, through the chill air, 
pealed from the village steeple the death knell, 
repenting in slow, solemn tones, the mournful 
words—“ dead—dead!” 

God forgive me for the weak sinfulness of 
that hour. I had deemed my affections fixed 
on a rock firmer than that which a single 
stroke of the dcath-nngcl could destroy. But, 
alas for this dread presence, there was no faith 
to lighten the gloom! Under the withered 
hopes in my heart, I could yet see no precious 
gems of holier living. 

But, why tarry over the weary days and 
nights? The years sped on, and scattered as 
they passed some healing drops over the bruised 
spirit. 

Minnie and I had never met again, though 
letters were exchanged frequently, and sympa¬ 
thy for each other’s sorrow glowed as warmly 
within our breasts, and breathed as fondly in 


the white-winged messengers which passed 
between us, as it could have done in the 
spoken word, or gentle clasp of the hand. 

But life was not all dark. A new love sprung 
up in my heart, and a manly voice called me 
by the blessed name of wife. Loving, and to 
be loved, I stood by his side in our quiet home, 
once more at rest. 

One bright spring morning, ere the sun had 
kissed the dew from the jewelled earth, my 
husband placed in my hand a letter, bearing 
its superscription in the well-known autograph 
of my early friend. Within it was a card, and 
on it her name, beneath another —a stranger 
name to me—and I knew that Minnie walked 
the earth-paths no longer alone. 

“ I am coming to you, Agnes,” thus the letter 
ran—“and, ere the summer voices shall have 
ceased, or autumn wakes her solemn minstrelsy, 

I shall be with you. Then, safely ensconced 
in your lovely home, we will talk of the past, 
with its departed joys—of the present, with its 
i exceeding gladness, and, perchance may awaken 
| again the old aspirations which have slumbered 
:in our hearts only to give place to those 
'brighter, purer, holier. There will be one 
;missing in our group; but we mourn for her 
| no longer. It is but a moment till we shall 
>mect on the far shore of the River of Life; 

• and we now know she is not so far away as at 
5 first she seemed. Of my noble husband, I will 
; speak to you when I come. Till we meet, 
^then, farewell.” 

> Seating myself with my portfolio, thus I 

* wrote:— 

> “ Dearest Minnie, your letter promises too 
; much joy to be real, and I read it again and 
^ again, to assure myself it is not all a dream. 
s But, here before me, inscribed in your own 
? hand, are the cherished words—‘I am coming 
l to see you once more.’ Then hasten to my 
^ side, and let there be no dark disappointment 

> to crown this joyous anticipation.” 

ij The weeks of spring passed swiftly away. 

> Summer came, with its thousand joys, and 
^ each day found me waiting, waiting still for 
£ the advent of the loved one. Each evening 
5 the little vase she had given me, was filled with 

choicest flowers, and placed in the little room 
consecrated to her use. Books—her favorites 
in the olden time—were arranged upon the 
table; and pictures, that she and the departed 
one had painted, side by side, were hung upon 
the wall; but, still she came not. “ Au¬ 
tumn woko her solemn minstrelsy,” and I 
learned that though “ we may appoint, God 
will direct our steps.” With slow and mourn- 
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ful tread, the winter walked the eartli, and 
shrouded each departed joy for the tomb. But 
ere its chilling winds had half passed away, 
ihere came another message to our home, 
bearing tidings of hearts rudely sundered, and 
hearthstones desolate. Thus it read :— 

“Our old playmate, Minnie, has gone to 
dwell among the angels. But, why need I tell 
you ? Long since you have heard of her 
months of suffering, and have felt it unkind to 
weep at the change, to her so blest. With a 
mother's yearning love, site clasps her babe to 
her heart, in that brighter world where suffer¬ 
ing can never enter, thanking the Infinite 
Father that the sweet flower blooming on 
earth 1ms been transplanted to angel-bowers 
in Heaven.” 

I understood all now, and, though my heart 
sunk within me at this great trial, I could not 
wish to call her back. In God's time, wc may 
meet again. 

While memory had thus been unprofitably 
toying, with the strango incidents that lay 
clustered under the shadowy banks of my life, 
tiic sun had stolen round, and now cast the 
shadows of the great tree far to the eastward, 
and an undefined murmur in the air warned 
me that the day was passing, and that already 
more than the allotted hour had been spent. 
So, rising, I walked with hurried steps back 
to the nursery, and resumed the burden of care 
I had lain aside, feeling sadly conscious that 
it was none the lighter now. Some evil in¬ 
fluence had forced back the springs of true and 
holy living, and there were now' no gems of 
happiness, sparkling on the ceaseless current 
of my life. 

Lightly and tenderly fell the moonbeams 
across the threshold through the open door. 
Gracefully the shimmering shadow's of the great 
tree without climbed the wall, or stretched them¬ 
selves along the carpet to my very feet, and 
even a few trembling branches, in shadow 
climbed upwards, as if to kiss the tiny foot 
that temptingly peeped from under the snowy 
robe in my lap. 

Alternately I glanced at the wee form nest¬ 
ling so lovingly iti my arms, and at. the groat, 
golden-sweet apple-tree, which stood bathed in 
mellow light, and sparkling with her brightest 
jew Ms. Beyond, lay the green meadow-land of 
the orchard, witli its portly trees rising mystical’ 
and grand beneath the stars, while the velvet 1 
turf at their feet seemed another star-land, so < 
brightly did the moonlight gild the tops of the] 
golden dandelions, gemming the landscape.* 


^ There was music iu the stars and the moon- 
< beams, the great trees, and the shadows, and. 

} in harmony therewith, there floated out upon 
l the evening breeze the sweet tones of my 1ms* 
c band’s flute. 

} I should have been happy, but a strange 
restlessness and vague longing for something 

■ unattaiiied, looking into the past, and on to 
: the dim and misty future, had taken deep 
'possession of my soul. It had been a day of 
Moil and perplexity, and my thoughts find 
: taken an unprofitable channel: so that, when 
- the hour for quiet meditation and sweet repose 
: had come, I found myself unfitted to receive 

; its holy benediction. I knew the evil of this 
despondency, for often had I been forced to 
strugglo against it—God knows how fearfully 
sometimes. So to-night I tried to force my 

• thoughts into brighter paths, and my heart 

• into holier spheres ; but ever would the spirit 
:ask, unwisely—“Why were the former days 

• better than these V* Better than these! Were 

• not the love of my husband, the blessing of 
: our child, the joys of our quiet home, far 

• richer than any my clouded childhood could 

■ boast ? Yes, surely. And, as the answer 
: sunk deep into my heart, a silent thanksgiving 

ascended to the Infinite Father for the fount of 
joy which gladdened my life, when, with the 1 
early spring flowers, a sweet babe came to our 
cottage home, warming my heart, for the first 
time, with a mother’s love. Then 1 had said— 
this is joy enough ; this flood of light will keep 
out the darkness. But even now, just as the 
radiant summer time had come to gladden our 
home and hearts, 1 was beginning to weary of 
the care which kept me so much in the nur¬ 
sery, and away from my favorite books, and 
old dream-life. Even the great and absorbing 
love could not always chase the shadows from 
my heart. 

At length, the baby-form was laid snugly 
away in its tiny crib, and I returned to my low 
chair, and the dark presence that hovered o’er 
it. Presently, a kindly voice from the library 
asked— 

“ Can you not sing awhile, with my flute, 
dear wife 

A moment only I hesitated, and then re¬ 
plied— 

“Oh, I am so weary, my husband, and your 
flute is far sweeter always, without my voice- 
wait till some other time.” 

The tempter had conquered again, and I had 
repelled the influence which might have brought 
my spirit out of the darkness, into the sunlight 
of pence. 
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The sweet tones came and went—floated out ; 
into the moonlight, like the mellow ripples of a- 
liny stream, or into my room, where I sat; 
motionless, with my head resting upon my 
hand, like the voiea of a pitying spirit, re-; 
preaching me with the words—“ Thou mightest 
have been comforted.” 

Steadily I gazed out into the night, till my 
thoughts grew dismal, ami I said—“ Why are' 
we thus separated? They, permitted to drink 
at the fount of Infinite love and truth, while I: 
am left to grope on ’mid the darkness, with no ; 
fountain near, at which I can quench this- 
insatiable longing.” Like one under the com¬ 
pelling intluencc of some power of darkness,* 
conscious of the danger, yet unable to ex¬ 
tricate myself from it, I shuddered, closed- 
my eyes to the light, and yielded to the spell 
that hound me. Gradual^, I grew calmer, and 
a voice, in iEolian sweetness, breathed my 
name. 

Opening my eyes, I looked out again upon 
the green meadow-land. Away up the hilly. 
t-lope, on its very summit, appeared two forms 
of exceeding loveliness. I did not shudder 
now, though I knew my gentle sister was there, 
looking at me, as of old she looked, when we; 
walked hand in hand, up the years of child¬ 
hood and youth together—herself yet glorious 
now in the transparent beauty of true spirit- 
life. ' 

Half of sorrow, yet full of love, was the 
gaze bent upon me, while peace, quiet and holy 
peace, mirrored itself upon her radiant brow. 

Why does she not come to me? I thought, 
as, rising, I passed through the open door, and 
wended my way thitherward. Gaining the 
summit of the hill, joy inexpressible for one 
moment flooded my soul. 

Minnie, the departed, bore in her arms the 
•weet babe who had so soon followed her to 
the land of the blest, and, at her side, my 
gentle sister—the loved, the lost—kneeling, 
toyed lovingly with the tiny hand, or, with a 
wreath of fair flowers, crowned the baby brow. 

I know not what influence restrained me, 
but I could not npproach the group. Yet was 
there nothing reproachful in the gaze of those 
mild blue eyes, bent upon me, so full of yearn¬ 
ing tenderness and love. 

No word of welcome was spoken, but the 
look was more eloquent than words. Deep 
into my inmost soul, the gaze of that spirit- 
fisier penetrated. Lovingly and tenderly did 
the pure and earnest faith, enshrouding her 
like a halo of glory, seek to dispel the gloom 
that bound me in fetters of darkness. ! 


Harsh and dissonant was my voice, as I 
asked, reproachfully— 

“ Do you never, in your new and radiant 
home, pine for a reunion with those who onee 
shed sunshine and gladness around your earth- 
life?” 

Instantly raising her eyes to mine, Minnie 
breathed, in sweetest tones— 

“ There is no love like that which I bear 
my husband and child. But his work on earth 
is not yet done. While he cheerfully labors 
on, to fill out the mission appointed him by the 
loving Father, we but tarry a moment here, 
to await his coming to the better land.” 

Her sweet voice ceased its utterance. A 
strange and beautiful light encircled the 
group, and penetrated to the very depths of my 
soul. 

“No love like that which I bear my husband 
and child,” I repeated earnestly and solemnly. 

“And no life so blessed as that of calm re¬ 
signation to the Divine will, in laboring to 
perform cheerfully the work He has appointed 
unto us to do, or bear,” answered the spirit- 
voice again. 

A bright light flashed into my understand¬ 
ing—a true and abiding love into my heart. 
Then, turning, I bent my steps silently and 
thoughtfully homeward. 

A kiss was pressed upon my brow, and a 
noble face looked love to mine, as a manly 
voice exclaimed— 

“Why, Agnes!—sitting here dreaming in 
the moonlight yet ? I had thought you gone 
to rest long ago, and have been playing my 
flute this hour, to give you pleasam dreams.” 

“ I have been sleeping here, dear husband, 
and happy visions have I had—thanks to your 
music, perhaps.” 

“No love like that which I bear my husband 
and child,” whispered a voice within; “and 
no life so blessed as that of calm resignation 
to the Divine will.” 

IIow, in that moment of joy, as I threw my 
arms around my husband’s neck, and returned 
his loving embrace, did I long to tell him all— 
all of the dark temptation of my life. But 
some influence, unseen and gentle, restrained 
ine. Going to my little stand, where the lamp 
burned dimly, I opened my Bible. First of 
the glowing truths of the Holy Word, there 
met my eyeCommune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still.” 

It was enough! I closed the book, breathing 
a silent and heartfelt prayer to the kind 
Parent, whoso arm had been around me, and 
who had borne me so lovingly nnd tenderly 
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out of the darkness into tlio glorious light of 
day. 

Summers have come and gone, laden •with 
their rich blessings—new flowers have bloomed 
upon our household tree; but, though the 
tempter has haunted my heart many times, 
strength not my own has been my help, and 
never have I been left to struggle alone. 

I have learned, in these years of loving care 
and toil, that God knows what is best for me; 
and, this bright June afternoon, as I walk over 
the meadow land, under the old apple-trees 
again, my eldest-born dancing, like a fairy 
thing of life and joy at my side—weaving light 
curls, to deck her fair young brow, the blest 
assurance comes, like a ray of sunlight to my 
heart—There is no life bo blest as that of 
calm resignation to the Divine trill” < 
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WHAT IS INVOLVED 1 

Gradually, the popular sentiment is rising into a 
just estimate of what is involved in the present 
national convulsion. In the effort at separation, 
the corrupt lenders at the South threw off* the mask 
completely, and let us see the form and character 
of that new political body they were ambitious to 
create, and intrude into the family of nations. For 
'the government they were insane enough to imagine 
>thoy could build on the ruins of that established by 
'our fathers, & higher civilization and a broader 

> Christianity were claimed. Tho corner atone—as 
distinctly asserted by Mr. Stevens, speaking au¬ 
thoritatively, as vice-president elect—of this new 
Christian nation, was to be slavery—the perpetual 
bondage of a weak and inferior race, to whom 
education and development must be denied. The 
question of color is not material in this assumption. 
The weak and intellectually inferior aro involved, 
under tho assumed principle, in the very nature of 
things. The strong and the intelligent aro to en¬ 
slave the weak and ignorant, and compel them to 
become the ministers of their will. This is the higher 
'civilization !—this, the broader Christianity!—this, 
,tho corner-stone of the new nation that is to rule 
'in America 1 

\ In evidence that color is not regarded as the only 

• warrant for enslaving a people, tako the boldly out- 
'spoken language of the Southern press for tho past 
lyear. It has been clear, ond to the point. Tho 
'northern race is inferior, and must servo the 
\ South —“ Hat in hand, is the position of a servant 
’before his master,” said the Richmond Examiner, 
>not long since, speaking of northern white men. 
’In tho same connexion, it declared that Southerners" 
|wero born to rule, and Northerners to serve. ‘We 

• may smile at the insanity of theso things; but, 
'they are not to be set down as mere idle utter- 
>ances, or wordy bravado. They are, as all who' 
J rcad and observe closely, know, the true sentiment* 
>of the leaders in this conspiracy. 

> Now, let every thoughtful man ask himself the 
, question—-“What is involved In the present national 
1 convulsion 7” and force himself to look tho answer 
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steadily in the face. Who will consent to the dis¬ 
memberment of this nation, in order that, from ono 
of its fragments, another shall spring into existence, 
pledged, eo fast as it gains power, to enslave the 
weak? 

Hero is the issue, and it cannot be gainsaid. Thi3 
is what the strugglo involves, and lot all true men 
gird up their loins for the contest. 
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